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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Vo_ume XI APRIL 1916 NUMBER 7 


@vitorial 


PROGRAM OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLAS- 
SICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, TO 
BE HELD AT CHICAGO, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 21 
AND 22, 1916. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


[The final copy of the program with such changes as may be required will be 
mailed to each member well in advance of the meeting.] 


THURSDAY, 8:00P.M.: Meeting of the Executive Committee, Hotel del 


Prado. 
FRIDAY, 9:00 A.M. 

1. FRANK J. MILLER, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois: ‘Some 
Features of Ovid’s Style.” Discussion to be opened by Howarp V. 
CaNntTER, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois. 

Certain of Ovid’s outstanding stylistic peculiarities are discussed, 
and in particular the poet’s personification of abstractions. Personifica- 
tion, like other elements of poetry, the product of creative imagination. 
Ovid’s most notable personifications—Rumor, Envy, Sleep, Famine. 
Half or incomplete personifications; mythology in its very essence a per- 
sonification of abstractions. 

. ALEXANDER L. BonpDURANT, University of Mississippi, University, Missis- 
sippi: “The Amphitruo of Plautus, Moliére’s Amphitrion, and the Amphi- 
tryon of Dryden.” General discussion. 

In this study especial emphasis is placed upon the conception that 
each dramatist presents of the character of Alcmena. It is desired to 
show the point of view of each dramatist, with an estimate of the debt of 
the latter two to Plautus. Resemblances and differences in the develop- 
ment of the plot and in character portrayal are noted. 

. Susan Paxson, Omaha High School, Omaha, Nebraska: ‘The Mechanics 
of Latin Plays.” Discussion opened by Danret D. Hatns, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
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The following questions are involved: (1) The aim of the Latin play 
and how the plays now available meet that aim. (2) In the selection of 
the cast one should keep in mind “‘the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber.” (3) The scheme for rehearsals should minimize time and effort. 
(4) Costumes and some perplexities pertaining thereto. (5) Things that 
give a Roman “‘touch” in scenery and stage settings. (6) The consensus 
of opinion as to whether results are commensurate with the effort required. 
. ARTHUR S. PEASE, University of Illinois, Champaign Illinois: “Notes 
on the Delphic Oracle and Greek Colonization.” Discussion opened by 
CAMPBELL BONNER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

An attempt will be made to classify the oracles dealing with the 
foundation of towns and briefly to review some theories as to the part 
played in colonization by Delphi and other oracular centers. 


FRIDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


. Moses S. SLAUGHTER, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin: 
“Augustus and the Roman Republic.” Discussion opened by ARTHUR T. 
WALKER, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

The paper discusses the subject under the following heads: (1) Review 
of the chief events of the years 44-27 B.C.; (2) Consideration of Augustus’ 
position in the year 27 B.c.; (3) The religious, political, and social reforms 
of Augustus; (4) Recognition of the service of men of letters in extending 
the influence and power of Augustus. 

. Joun C. Hanna, State Superintendent of High Schools for Illinois, Spring- 
field, Illinois: ‘‘The Junior High School with Especial Reference to the 
Introduction of Latin.” Discussion opened by WILBERT L. Carr, Uni- 
versity High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

. Witi1AmM A. GREESON, Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan: “English via Latin in the Seventh and Eighth Grades.”’ Discussion 
opened by Otrv1a Pounp, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

An inflected language makes clear to the pupil the relation of words in 
a sentence. Pupils in the seventh and eighth grades by studying Latin 
with their English grammar get a better knowledge of grammar than those 
who do not study in this way. In addition, during the seventh and eighth 
grades, they will get a better knowledge of the first year’s work in Latin 
than pupils usually get in the first year of high-school Latin. Statistics 
will be given to prove this statement. 

. Crara L. THompson, Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois: “A New 
Method of Dating Classical Monuments.” Discussion opened by 
BertHa C. Norris, Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tennessee. 

In dating ancient buildings internal evidence is perhaps the newest 
field of investigation. From the construction, the stone used, the composi- 
tion of the mortar, and especially of the cement, and from the sizes, composi- 
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tion, shape, firing, and laying of bricks, Dr. Van Deman establishes criteria 
for dating Roman remains from the early republican period to the time of 
Maxentius. 

Joun G. WinTER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan: ‘‘Some 
Ancient Illustrations to the Odyssey.” 


FRIDAY, 8:00 P.M. 


Address, HENRY Browne, University College, Dublin, Ireland, President 
of the Classical Association of Ireland. 


SATURDAY, 9:00 A.M. 


Frances E. SABIN, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin: “A 
State Laboratory for Latin Teachers and Its Possibilities.’”” Discussion 
opened by WREN J. GRINSTEAD, Kentucky State Normal School, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 

A plea for a better organization of forces to meet these two great needs 
of the Latin cause: (1) A sane and persistent effort to interpret to the 
community the educational value of the study of Latin; (2) The improve- 
ment in the quality of secondary Latin teaching through more practical 
courses for the training of teachers and a systematic plan for assisting them 
after they begin their professional work in the schools of the state. 

LeIcH ALEXANDER, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio: “More Competition 
for the Rhodes Scholarships.” Discussion opened by Rottrn H. TANNER, 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

(1) Some reasons for the comparatively small competition for these 

scholarships at present; (2) Advantages of three years’ life and study in 
Oxford; (3) Suggestions as to how competition for these scholarships may 
be stimulated; (4) Oxford and Rhodes scholars during the war. 
CHARLES N. SMILey, Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa: “Athenian Thought 
and Life as Reflected in the Parthenon Sculptures” (illustrated). Discus- 
sion opened by GRANT SHOWERMAN, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

The Parthenon as an illustration of certain fundamental doctrines of 
the Greek philosophers. The religious concepts embodied in the figures 
of the east pediment. Athena Parthenos and the early Hebrew concep- 
tion of Yahweh. Certain social concepts embodied in the figures of the 
west pediment. The tetralogy of the Triglyph frieze; the satyric play of 
the Lapiths and Centaurs. Humor as an element in Periclean humanism. 


SATURDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


Artuur L. Kerru, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota: “Shall the 
Passages Set for Translation, Both in Tests and in Final Examinations, 
be Sight Reading?” Discussion opened by Mima A. Maxey, Carlyle 
High School, Carlyle, Illinois. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


Investigation of extent to which this method is being practiced. 
Analysis and interpretation of results where it has been tried. Relation of 
subject to efficiency and interest of pupil as well as teacher; relation to 
freedom in choice of subjects and authors read; relation to use of “ponies”’; 
relation to danger of over emphasis of translation. Discussion of practical 
difficulties in use of method. 

GrBErT C. Scocein, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri: ‘Early 
Classical Studies in America with Particular Reference to Greek.”” General 
discussion. 

This paper traces rapidly the rise of the study of Greek in the English 
universities, a study which with Latin and Hebrew came to form the three- 
fold path to theology. This system was transplanted to America. Here 
early Greek study centered in the New Testament, but gradually the course 
was broadened, and by 1800, the limit of the paper, all American colleges 
were offering a liberal selection of authors. 

Epwarp F. Jackson, Secretary and Treasurer of the St. Louis Numis- 
matic Society, St. Louis, Missouri: ‘‘ Numismatics, an Aid to the Classical 
Student” (illustrated). 

OrLAND O. Norris, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan: 
“Vergil and Isaiah as Prophets of a Messianic Age.” Discussion opened 
by Ottve B. Catuiin, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 

The detected similarity between Vergil and Isaiah indicates a resem- 
blance between their social conditions and gives rise to four problems of 
interpretation: (1) The common notion of a past Golden Age—whence 
the conception of such an age and of its characteristics? (2) The com- 
mon notion of a return of this age, with a messianic leader—how is this to 
be explained? (3) The seeming Hebraic imagery and parallelism of style 
and rhythm exhibited by Vergil—how shall this be explained? (4) The 
Vergilian and Isaianic oracles of an unborn child—why a masculine child ? 
Who is the child of each? Thesolution of each of these problems is indi- 
cated by reference to the social background and position out of which the 


authors spoke. 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


All guests are requested to report upon their arrival in room 1o, Classics 


Building, corner of Ellis Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. Members of the local 
committee will be in attendance at all hours of the session to receive and direct 


guests. 


HOTELS 


Headquarters.—At the Hotel del Prado, Fifty-ninth Street and Blackstone 
Avenue, seven blocks from the Classics Building. Rates: European plan, 
two in one room, $1.50 each; one, $2.00. American plan, two in one room, 
$2.50; one, $3.00. All rooms with bath. 
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Windermere Hotel.—1614 East Fifty-sixth Street. American plan only. 
Rates: $3.00 and $3.50 for single rooms. 

Gladstone Hotel.—Sixty-second Street and Kenwood Avenue. Room 
with bath, two in one room, $1.50; one, $2.00; single room without bath, 


$1.00. 
Intending Visitors Should Write to the Hotels in Advance. 





PROGRAM OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, TO BE HELD 
AT BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R.I., APRIL 7 AND 
8, 1916. 

Fripay Morninc 

1. Welcome by Dr. Otis E. RANDALL, Dean of Brown University, with 
Response by Dr. W1Lt1AM T. PECK, President of the Association. 

2. “Hesiodic Reminiscences in the Ascraean of Kostes Palamas,”’ Dr. A. E. 
PHOUTRIDES, Harvard University. 

3. “The Messenger in Greek Tragedy,’’ Proressor Jutia H. CAVERNO, 
Smith College. 

4. “An Alleged Defect in the Antigone of Sophocles,” Proressor Haven D. 
Brackett, Clark College. 


Frmay AFTERNOON 


1. “Religious Burlesque in Aristophanes and elsewhere,” Proressor J. W. 
Hewitt, Wesleyan University. 

2. “The Transvaluation of Greek and Latin,” Proressor Francis G. ALLIN- 
son, Brown University. 

3. References to Painting in Plautus and Terence,” Proressor CHARLES 
Knapp, Columbia University, Delegate from the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States. 

4. “In Memoriam; William Coe Collar,” Dr. D. O. S. Lowett, Headmaster, 
Roxbury Latin School. 

SATURDAY MoRNING 


1. “The Dorchester Experiment in Vocational Latin; a Report of Progress,” 
Mr. ALBERT S. Perkins, Dorchester High School. 

2. “The Examinations in Latin of the College Examination Board,” Pro- 
FEssOR Netson G. McCrea, Columbia University. 

3. “The Transitive Use of the Genitive Gerund and its Parallel Construction 
in the Gerundive,’”’ Dr. ALFRED R. WicHTMAN, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


1. “T. R. Cyrus,” Proressor Frank C. Basstirt, Trinity College. 
2. “Little Journeys from Rome (illustrated),”” PRorEessor Kart P. HARRING- 


TON, Wesleyan University. 
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THE MESSIANIC PROPHECY IN VERGIL’S FOURTH 
ECLOGUE 





By ELLA BourNnE 
Mount Holyoke College 





There has been so much discussion as to the identity of the 
mysterious child, the puer, of Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue that it may 
be interesting to trace the history of the most striking of the many 
identifications that have been suggested during the ages. 

Even in Vergil’s day there seems to have been some uncertainty 
as to what child was meant, and since that time various guesses 
have been offered, ranging from the vaguest allegory to a decuite 
reference to some particular human child. Servius reports that 
Asinius Gallus, a son of Pollio, claimed that he himself was Vergil’s 
puer. Some people have insisted that the puer could have been 
no other than the expected child of Augustus and Scribonia. A 
well-known German scholar has recently suggested that Vergil, 
with some Greek source in mind, was referring to the god Mithras. 
But, notwithstanding these and many other identifications, there 
has long been a persistent belief that the child was Christ, and 
that Vergil in this little poem was prophesying something greater 
than the birth of a son to his friend Pollio, or to the imperial house 
of Rome, something greater than the coming of the oriental god 
Mithras. 

The first person to be impressed with the prophetic character 
of the poem, so far as we know, was Constantine the Great. He 
made use of it in an address which he delivered to the “‘ Assembly 
of Saints”—an address which is appended to Eusebius’ Life of 
Constantine. It is given in Greek, although it was really delivered 
in Latin and translated into Greek by interpreters (Euseb. Vita 
Const. iv. 32). The exact date cannot be determined; but it was 
probably not far from 312 or 313, the time of the official recognition 
of Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire. A few lines 
of the eclogue were omitted—namely, 2, 3, 11, and 12—because of 
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their reference to Pollio; the last part of 1. 10, because Apollo is 
mentioned; and ll. 46 and 47, because of their reference to the 
Fates. 

In chap. xviii of his address Constantine quotes an oracle of the 
Erythraean Sibyl which contains the acrostic, “Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, Saviour, Cross,” a poem which Cicero translated into Latin. 
In chap. xix he adds that Vergil seems to refer to this same oracle 
when he says, “A multitude of new men has appeared,” and 
“Sicilian Muses, let us sing a great oracle”’ (I. 1 of the eclogue), 
and again, ‘“‘The words of the Cumaean prophecy have come to 
fulfilment” (i. 4 of the eclogue). Constantine then proceeds to 
quote and interpret practically the entire eclogue. His quotations 
are for the most part accurate. L. 6, “Iam redit et virgo redeunt 
Saturnia regna,” is given in the Greek as “Hxe rapévos aiéis, 
&yovo” épardv Baoidfja (“The Virgin returns bringing the beloved 
king”). This change of the text Conway thinks was not a deliber- 
ate falsification (Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue, p. 23, note). He 
points to Aen. viii. 319-21, where the coming of Saturn to reign on 
earth is closely connected with the establishment of justice; so 
that one might say that Justice brought Saturn (or the king) with 
her. Whether the change was deliberate or not, it served the 
purpose of the imperial commentator. 

Constantine’s interpretation is easy to follow. The virgo is, 
of course, the Virgin Mary; she brings the king, who is Christ. 
The great lions of 1. 22 are the persecutors of Christ, the serpent 
in 1. 24 is the serpent of evil, and the Assyrian flower which is to 
spring up on all sides is Assyrian, because this race was a leader 
in the faith of Christ. L. 30, Constantine thinks, meant probably 
that those who had borne hardships for the sake of God would 
perceive that the fruit of their endurance was sweet. In ll. 34-36, 
“There shall be another Argo and another Achilles shall go against 
Troy,” etc., he thought that Vergil used poetic license, and that by 
Troy he meant the world; Christ was to wage war against the 
forces of evil. In regard to the lines describing the Golden Age 
(37-59), he says that someone who was less wise might have 
thought that these things were said about the birth of a human 
child. But what reason was there that at such a time the earth 
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should not be plowed or that seed should not be sown or that the 
vine should not need the knife? Moreover, joy on the part of all 
things marks the coming of God, not the birth of any mortal. The 
wish for a longer life in 1. 53 he interprets as a prayer, and asks why 
one should seek for life and safety from a man, and not from God. 
His rendering of 1. 62 is equivalent to ‘Mortal parents have not 
smiled upon you,” which could be easily obtained out of the Latin, 
if the sentence is ended with the line. The child had no parents 
in the usual sense; God being without body could not be thought of 
as smiling. 

In spite of a few changes of the text and a few interpretations 
which seem too fanciful, even granting the general assumption of 
the prophetic character of the poem, it is rather remarkable how 
well Vergil’s words fit Constantine’s thought. Constantine believes 
that Vergil expressed himself by means of an allegory so that his 
meaning would be obscure and no one could accuse him of infidelity 
to the belief of the Romans. 

Lactantius, of the same age as Constantine, also believed that 
the eclogue referred to Christ; but he applied the prophecy to the 
coming of Christ at the millennium. In his Divinae institutiones 
vii, chap. 24, he quotes first ll. 38-41, and then continuously 
ll. 28-30, 42-45, and 21-22, as if they came in this order. These 
words he says the poet spoke in accordance with the prophecies of 
the Cumaean Sibyl. The exact date of the composition of Lac- 
tantius’ Divinae institutiones is a matter of dispute; it may even 
be that he expressed a belief in the prophetic character of the 
eclogue before Constantine did. 

St. Augustine (354-430 A.D.) also saw a prophecy of Christ in 
Vergil’s poem. In De civitate Dei, book x, chap. 27, he quotes 
ll. 13 and 14, and says that Vergil (poeta nobilissimus) spoke 
poetically because he was speaking in the shadowy person of 
another, and yet he spoke truly because the traces of guilt (scelerum 
vestigia) could be wiped away only by that Savior concerning whom 
the verse was written.‘ He quotes also 1. 4, “Ultima Cumaei 
venit iam carminis aetas,” and remarks that it is clearly apparent 


* Cf. St. Augustine, Epist. 137, chap. iii. 12 and Epist. 104, chap. iii. 11, in both 
of which passages the same two lines of the eclogue are quoted as referring to Christ. 
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that the prophecy had been uttered by the Cumaean Sibyl. He 
thus believed that Vergil prophesied the coming of Christ, but 
did not understand his own prophecy. He spoke non a Se ipso. 

To St. Augustine the reference in the eclogue is so clearly a 
prophecy of Christ that he argues from Vergil back to the Sibyl. 
See Epistolae ad Romanos inchoata expositio, book i, 3: ‘For 
there were also pagan prophets in whom some things are found, 
which they sang about Christ, just as they had heard them, as it 
is said of the Sibyl”; and also Epist. 258, chap. 5: “Perhaps the 
Sibyl had heard something in spirit about the one Savior which she 
had to confess.” St. Augustine adds that he would have been 
unwilling to believe that the Sibyl had told of Christ if Vergil had 
not spoken of her in the Fourth Eclogue. 

Opinion in regard to the eclogue seems, however, not to have 
been unanimous, for we find St. Jerome (Epist. 53, Ad Paulin., 
chap. 7) declaring that Vergil could not have been a Christian 
without Christ, even though he wrote: 


Iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


Such beliefs he characterizes as puerilia. However, the very 
emphasis of St. Jerome’s denial is an indication of the prevalence 
of the belief. 

It is almost a century later that we find the next mention of the 
prophetic character of our poem, and then it is a bare reference. 
Fulgentius, writing in the early part of the sixth century, says 
of the Fourth Eclogue: “In quarta vaticinii artem adsumsit.” 

After this the thread is lost again until the ninth century. 
There is a story that Donatus, bishop of Fiesole, immediately before 
his death appeared before his friars to make a confession of his 
faith. In speaking of Christ he quoted the seventh line of the 
Fourth Eclogue: 

Qui sancto nostras mundans baptismate culpas, 


Iam nova progenies celo dimittitur alto, 
Noxia qui vetiti dissolvit prandia pomi." 


* Quoted by Creizenach from a MS in the Laurentian Library at Florence, Die 
Aeneis, die vierte Ecloga, und die Pharsalia im Mittelalter (Frankfurt a.M., 1864), p. 11. 
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In the same century Agnellus, archbishop of Ravenna, in 
writing of the prophecies attributed to one of his predecessors, 
said: “Idem Spritus per . . . . gentilem poetam Virgilium et per 
vatem Sybillam locutus, et futura praedixit.’” 

About this time the celebrated French monk, Christian Druth- 
mar, in his commentary on the Gospel of Matthew has a significant 
passage in his note on Matt. 20, 30: “‘The Jews heard through 
prophets, the nations also were not altogether ignorant, but their 
wise men had likewise made the announcement. Whence these 
words of Maro, ‘Iam nova progenies caelo dimittitur alto.’’” 

Vergil as a prophet of Christ appears in a Christmas play, a 
Latin manuscript of which is preserved from the eleventh century. 
The play is probably a dramatization of a sermon against the Jews, 
pagans, and others ascribed to St. Augustine and read in the 
Christmas season.* The prophets of Christ are summoned in suc- 
cession to give their testimony. The precentor calls on Moses, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Habakkuk, David, Simeon, Elizabeth, 
John the Baptist, and then Vergil: ‘‘Vates, Maro, gentilium, da 
Christo testimonium.” Vergil’s response is: ‘‘ Ecce polo demissa 
sola progenies est.’”4 The play seems to have been widely popular. 
According to Tunison (Master Virgil, pp. 178 ff.) it was presented 
at Limoges, and at Rheims. 

Du Cange (Glossarium under “Festum Asinorum”’) tells of a 
similar play given at Rouen where the choir summoned the different 
prophets, who are much more numerous in this case. The direc- 
tions for Vergil’s appearance read: “ Vergilius in iuvenali habitu, 
bene ornatus, respondeat: ‘Ecce polo demissa solo.’” 

In what was possibly a different version of this same mystery 
Vergil is associated with the Magi who came to offer their adoration 
to the new-born Messiah, and at the conclusion he joins with 


t Agnellus, Lib. Pontif. vita Gratiosi, chap. ii; Muratori, Scriptores rerum italicarum, 
II, Part I, p. 180; see Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, p. 102. 


2 See Zappert, Virgil’s Fortleben im Mittlalter, p. 15, Anm. 22. 

3 See C. M. Gayly, Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 26, and Stoddard, Miracle Plays and 
Mysteries, Library Bulletin, No. 8, University of California, p. 21. 

4The play is published by Du Méril, Origines latines du thédtre moderne (1849), 
pp. 179 ff. 
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them in singing a long Benedicamus.t Although there is no direct 
mention of the Fourth Eclogue here, it was doubtless because of it 
that Vergil was included among the Magi. 

There is also an account of an Easter play in which the church’s 
strain, ‘‘Orietur stella ex Jacob,”’ was met by the response consisting 
of ll. 5—7 of the eclogue: 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 


Iam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
Iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


It was in regard to this same belief in the prophetic character 
of the Fourth Eclogue that the learned Abelard (1079-1142 A.D.) 
said: ‘“Inspice singula Sibyllae dicta et quam integre et aperte 
[Virgilius] Christianae fidei de Christo summam complectatur.”’ 
Cosmos, the oldest of Bohemian historians (1045-1125 A.D.), speaks 
of ‘‘versus Virgilii ex persona Sibyllae de adventu Domini com- 
positos.”’> Pope Innocent III in a sermon on the birth of Christ 
quotes |. 7 of the eclogue.* 

In similar manner we have an account of a German mystery 
of the fourteenth century in which the choir calls on Vergil to tell 
them when Christ was born.5 

In a long dramatic composition in Low German by Arnoldo 
Immessen, in the fifteenth century, the Cumaean Sibyl cites Vergil 
as the source from which she drew her prophecy, thus reversing the 
order of authority.° 

The prophecy of Vergil is quoted also in the English Towneley 
Mysteries, the conjectural date of which is the fourteenth century. 
The retort provoked by the quotation, however, seems to indicate 

* Leboeuf, the French historian and antiquary, quoted in Warton’s History of 
English Poetry (ed. 1840, revised by Price), II, 19, note. 


2 See Karl Hase, Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas, translated from the German by 
A. W. Jackson, and edited by W. W. Jackson (London 1880), p. 215. 

3 For the last two references I am indebted to Zappert, of. cit., p. 15, Anm. 20. 

4Sermo II, In Nativitate Domini; Migne, T. 217, IV, 457; see Comparetti, 
p. 102. 

5 See Creizenach, op. cit., p. 12. The choir says to the poet: “Heiden man 


Virgilis du salt uns ouch machen wis van der Heiligen gebort; sage wie sint dine 
wort?” Vergil’s answer begins: “ho van hiemelriche sal kumen wunderliche eine 


nuwe gebort.” 


® See Tunison, p. 179. 
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less familiarity with the lines. In Mystery XII, “Prima Pagina 
Pastorum,” a shepherd says: 

Virgille in his poetre sayde in his verse 

Even thus by gramere as I shall reherse; 

Iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 

Iam rediet virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. 


A second shepherd answers: 
Weme, tord, what speke ye here in myn eeres ? 
Telle us no clerge, I hold you of the freres, 
Ye preche; 
It semys by youre Laton 
Ye have lerd youre Caton." 

The Gesta Romanorum, a collection of popular anecdotes and 
stories of the Middle Ages dating perhaps from the thirteenth 
century, furnishes one more proof of the familiar use of the eclogue. 
In Tale 176, ll. 6-9 are quoted as a parallel to the biblical state- 
ment “A branch shall spring from the root of Jesse.” The passage 
is said to be from the Second Bucolic. From this blunder, and 
from two ignorant mistakes in quoting the Latin, Tunison 
(pp. 175 ff.) argues convincingly that the writer was putting down 
what he had heard over and over again as it was handed down by 
the preachers and homily writers, who had agreed in the meaning 
given to the eclogue. In a collection of popular stories such as the 
Gesta there is little probability of anything learned having crept in. 

In ecclesiastical art of the’ Middle Ages Vergil is often repre- 
sented as a prophet of Christ. Comparetti (chap. vii) reports that 
in the stalls of the twelfth-century cathedral at Zamora, Spain, 
among the figures from the Old Testament that of Vergil appears 
with the word Progenies taken from the famous line. And in a 
similar manner Vergil appears as a prophet in the pictures of 
Vasari in a church at Rimini. According to Zappert, a piece of 
Low German sculpture of the early part of the fourteenth century 
represented among other sacred personages Vergil holding a scroll 
on which there was a passage from the Fourth Eclogue.? 

*See the Publications of the Surtees Society, London, 1836, p. 94. “Clerge” = 
“book-learning”; “Caton” =“Disticha Catonis,” used as an introductory Latin 
book. 


2 Zappert, op. cit., p. 31. 
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In a church at Ulm on the Danube the stalls at the right of the 
altar bore sculptures of the second half of the fifteenth century; 
these represented the Sibyls, one of whom held a banderole bearing 
the words, “‘Iam nova progenies celo demittitur.”* This recalls 
Raphael’s well-known fresco of the Sibyls in the Church of S. Maria 
della Pace at Rome, in which the Cumaean Sibyl has a tablet in- 
scribed with the words: ‘‘Iam nova progenies.”” 

By far the greatest of those who have borne witness to the 
prophetic character of Vergil’s poem is Dante. The common inter- 
pretation of the eclogue from the time of Constantine up to the 
fourteenth century offers a sufficient explanation of the part which 
Vergil plays in the Divine Comedy. 

It will be recalled that Vergil, whom Dante calls “glory and 
light of other poets,” was released from hell, where he was con- 


_ signed because he knew not Christ, to be Dante’s guide through the 


Inferno and Purgatorio. That Vergil’s character as a great and 
pure-minded poet whose sentiments often verged on Christianity 
gave him a high place in the estimate of Christians of all periods 
will of course not be denied; but the Fourth Eclogue was especially 
prominent in Dante’s mind. This is plain from the twenty- 
second canto of the Purgatorio, where Vergil and Dante meet the 
poet Statius. 

Statius must of course have been a Christian to be admitted 
to purgatory, and it appears that in the year 1300 he had at last 
reached the point where he was about to be released and allowed 
to pass on to paradise. When Vergil desires to know more about 
the sin which has caused so long a delay, Statius explains that it is 
prodigality that has kept him more than five hundred years a 
prisoner in the fifth circle. He would not have escaped the pains 
of hell for his offense, though committed in ignorance, had he not 
read a hidden meaning in lines of Vergil’s own. Vergil goes or to 
ask how Statius became a Christian, for there is no indication in his 
poems of his conversion: “If this be so, what sun or what candles 
dispelled the darkness for thee, so that thou didst therefore set 

* Du Méril, Origines latines du thédtre moderne (1849), p. 186. 

2R. S. Conway in Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue, p. 25, calls attention to the interest- 


ing fact that it was because of her fame gained through the Fourth Eclogue that the 
Sibyl is ranked side by side with David in the Dies irae, “Teste David cum Sibylla.” 
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thy sails to follow the Fisherman?” And Statius answers: 
“Thou first didst send me towards Parnassus to drink in its caves, 
and then didst light me on to God. Thou didst, like one who goes 
by night, and carries the light behind him, and profits not himself, 
but maketh persons wise that follow him, when thou saidst: ‘The 
world is renewed, justice returns and the first age of man, and a 
new progeny descends from heaven.’ (Ecl. iv. 6-7.) Through 
thee I was a poet, through thee a Christian, but that thou mayst 
see better what I outline, I will put forth my hand to fill in the 
colour. Already the whole world was big with the true belief, 
sown by the apostles of the everlasting kingdom; and thy words 
touched on above harmonized so with the new preachers that the 
habit took me of visiting them. They became so holy in my 
sight, that when Domitian persecuted them, their wailings were 
not without tears of mine.”* Statius proceeds to tell how he 
received baptism, but through fear was a secret Christian, and 
again addresses Vergil as ‘‘thou who hast lifted the covering which 
hid from me the great good I tell of.” 

From his mention of the Fourth Eclogue as the compelling force 
which made Statius a Christian, it is plain that Dante believed, as 
did St. Augustine, that Vergil was an unconscious prophet of Christ. 
Unlike St. Augustine, Dante makes no reference to the Sibyl.? 

A similar story of conversion due to the eclogue is that of the 
three friends, Secundian, Verian, and Marcellian. According to 
the account (which I can trace no farther back than the fifteenth 
century) they were ardent persecutors of the Christians under 
the Roman emperor Decius. At last, however, they were disturbed 
in mind by the calm death of their victims. Being learned men, 
they turned to their books for relaxation and here they at once 
happened upon Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue. The result was the bap- 
tism, and later the martyrdom of the three.* 


* Translation by Okey, ‘Temple Classics.” 

2 For a discussion of the question “Why did Dante believe that Statius had been 
converted to Christianity ?”’ see Professor Verrall’s two essays, “‘To follow the Fisher- 
man,”’ and “ Dante on the Baptism of Statius,” in Literary Essays Classical and Modern 
(1913). 

3 This account originally from an anonymous writer is quoted in Acta Sanctorum 
Augusti, II, 407, from Mombrizio, II, fol. 263; cf. Comparetti, p. 102. 
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In the De Partu Virginis of the Neapolitan poet Sannazaro 
(published in 1526) we again find a prophetic meaning ascribed to 
the Fourth Eclogue. It is hard to decide whether Sannazaro’s 
use of Vergil’s poem represents his own belief in its prophetic char- 
acter, or only a belief which was commonly held in his day; but in 
either case it is significant. In the third book of his poem (ll. 199- 
232) the eclogue is almost entirely reproduced. Here the shepherds 
are bringing their gifts, and uttering their song. “This was the 
reason,” they say, “‘that our Tityrus scorned to sing a rude song 
on his well-worn reed, but sang of forests worthy of a Roman 
consul.” Then follows a song of 34 lines, 26 of which are copied 
from the Fourth Eclogue, eight being exactly reproduced and many 
others changed but slightly. The order of the lines, however, is 
not kept." 

René Rapin, a French poet of the seventeenth century, was also 
impressed with the messianic idea in Vergil’s eclogue. He has 
many lines imitated from it in his sixth eclogue which represents 
two shepherds consulting a Sibyl who had by chance come to the 
Jordan. They hear from her many wonderful things about a 
virgin who is about to bear a child in their country. 

To come down still nearer to our own time, Pope’s preface to his 
Messiah—A Sacred Eclogue in Imitation of Vergil’s Pollio shows 
clearly that he believed that Vergil’s poem was based on a Sibylline 
prophecy which foretold the coming of Christ. He indeed seems 
more impressed with the sacred nature of the Fourth Eclogue than 
with the poetic ability displayed therein—for one infers that his 
ornate imitation seemed to him more pleasing than the original. 

Rt. Rev. Robert Lowth (1710-87), whose views Gibbon? has held 
up to scorn, was so impressed with the eclogue that he felt “half 
inclined to fancy” that there might be applied to it the words of 
Plato, “matters of so great importance are not uttered by men in 
their sober senses, but it is the God himself who utters them and 
addresses us by their mouths.’ 


t The passage is quoted by W. P. Mustard, Classical Weelky, VII, 111. 


2 Roman Empire (ed. 1845), Il, 179. 
3Lowth, Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, English translation by Gregory, 


pp. 241 ff. 
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A still stronger statement was made in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century by Keble, the famous Oxford scholar. In speaking 
of the Fourth Eclogue and the source of its prophetic character he 
said: “Taceo si quid divinius ac sanctius (quod credo equidem) 
adhaeret istis auguriis.’’* 

That Vergil should have been held in high esteem by the early 
Christians is not surprising, if we consider that he was the pre- 
eminent classical poet in the minds of all during the early centuries 
after Christ, and that there was a tendency to see in him a close 
approach to Christian ideals. This was but a part of a more general 
tendency which Comparetti notes (chap. vii, first part) among the 
early church Fathers to find in pagan writers a certain anti-pagan 
spirit and a certain tendency toward Christianity, which was the 
more pronounced the greater the writer was. The words from the 
mass of St. Paul, which was still sung in Mantua in the fifteenth 
century, relate how the apostle visited the grave of Vergil at Naples 
and burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘‘What would I not have made 
thee, had I found thee still alive, O greatest of poets” — 

Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 

Piae rorem lacrimae; 
Quem te, inquit, reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime. 


In accordance with this spirit, there were stories of the con- 
version of Seneca and Pliny, and Comparetti says that he remem- 
bers hearing as a boy at school in Rome that the last words of 
Cicero were, “Causa causarum, miserere mei!” 

But quite apart from this early thought in regard to the better 
pagan writers was the persistent tendency to see a prophecy of 
Christ in Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue, a tendency which has had an 
uninterrupted course from the time of Constantine the Great. 


* Keble, Praelectiones Academicae (Oxford, 1844), II, 788. 
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LATIN: A LIVE FACTOR IN MENTAL INSURANCE 





By Susan Paxson 
Central High School, Omaha 





Nine men out of every ten when they die will leave no estate 
except life insurance, or at least not enough of other assets to save 
their families from pinching poverty. Thus reads a statement 
issued recently by our oldest life-insurance company. The fact that 
no fewer than six American life-insurance companies now have 
insurance in force to an amount exceeding one billion dollars each, 
proves that our American working class, in spite of the ever-growing 
army of the unemployed, is still independent in spirit, willing to 
save, toil, and sacrifice that those dependent upon them may not 
become a public charge. This same American spirit makes possible 
the expenditure of more than $403,000,000 annually in our United 
States for protective insurance of another kind—the Mental Insur- 
ance of our youth. However, in spite of this vast expenditure, our 
latest census returns show that there are 2,373,603 voters in this 
country who can neither read nor write—enough to hold the balance 
of power in any national election. Over five and one-half million 
of our people can neither read nor write, one and one-half million 
of whom are native born. Fewer than seven out of every one 
hundred children enter the high school. Since the real value of any 
country’s educational system is determined by the degree to which 
it is adapted to influence helpfully the practical life of the popula- 
tion, these figures show to what an extent our nation has failed to 
bring the light to “‘the man with the hoe.” 

As teachers, we are agents of this vast Mental Insurance Com- 
pany and it should be our duty and privilege to ascertain how our 
own department can be best and most economically maintained, 
that the company as a whole may be strengthened and that every 
pupil policyholder may secure the best returns on his investment. 

Young America (and too often old America) is clamoring today, 
as never before, for a short route to the educational goal. Nay, 
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more, they almost refuse to run the race at all unless the course 
be free from stone and pebble. Sane educators recognize the fact, 
however, that while steam has beaten Jupiter, and many things, in 
this age of automobile and aviation, have far surpassed the speed 
limit of years ago, seedtime and fruition are just as far apart now 
as in the days of old Methuselah and it still takes time for mental 
growth. 

In the life-insurance business, perhaps the most dangerous as 
well as the most despicable persons are those unscrupulous agents 
who approach a policyholder urging him to abandon or surrender 
his present policy with a view to taking out a new one in another 
company. It is a practice made a misdemeanor in New York and 
other states. The only remedy for this evil that can be offered by 
any insurance company is an urgent appeal to the policyholder to 
confer with the home office of the company before making a change. 
In the business of mental insurance, the department of Latin is more 
familiar with the ‘‘twister,’”’ perhaps, than any other, and his most 
subtle arguments are that our subject is not “practical,” that it 
takes too much time, and that our policyholders do not receive 
benefits that fit them for business. These “twisters’’ boldly argue 
that one subject is just as good as another and that it does not make 
much difference what a child studies just so he is studying. Might 
not one just as sanely argue that it does not make much difference 
what a child eats just so he is eating ? 

“What are the ingredients that go into the making of a good 
business man ?”’ I asked a twister one day. “‘Oh, most anything 
that will enable him to earn his living,” he replied. ‘‘Money’s the 
stuff nowadays, you know.”’ To such a man it would be useless 
to quote Thoreau, who once said: ‘‘Getting a living should be a 
pastime. We are making it the end of life.” It is as much a part 
of education to teach these children how to live as it is to teach them 
how to get a living. We must teach them what things to enjoy as 
well as enable them to get the means of gratifying their tastes; and 
until we do this popular education will fail, as it has failed in the 
past. The failure, according to Mr. Charles W. Eliot, is due to 
inadequacy and misdirection in our educational system. In giving 
a remedy, Mr. Eliot says: “These, then, are the four things in 
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which the individual youth should be thoroughly trained, if his 
judgment and reasoning power are to be systematically developed: 
observing accurately; recording correctly; comparing, grouping, 
and inferring justly; and expressing cogently the results of these 
mental operations.”’ Is there any other department of this Mental 
Insurance Company that can offer better or more opportunities for 
these mental operations, think you, than our own? 

Mr. James P. Monroe, well-known business man and educa- 
tional expert of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, says: “Physical 
fiber, mental fiber, moral fiber are what education exists to develop 
in the child; and this fiber can be built up, toughened, and made 
good for something only by a judicious, daily application of the rod. 
Not, of course, by the actual rod of the proverbial pedagogue, but 
by the subtle, invisible, though none the less efficacious, rod of hard 
work, real persistent effort, and steady discipline. ‘The old edu- 
cation . . . . with its Latin grammar and more Latin grammar and 
still more Latin grammar produced a hard-headed, hard-fisted, 
hard-hearted race, but it was, in the main, a race sound physically, 
mentally, and morally. Many of the new methods of gentle cooing 
toward the child’s inclinations, of timidly placing a chair for him 
before a disordered banquet of heterogenous studies, may produce 
ladylike persons, but they will not produce men.’ 

One might expect such a tribute from a Bostonian who had been 
well served by the Latin department of our great Mental Insurance 
Company, but no less sincere is the encomium bestowed by Mr. 
Joseph R. Pittman, a cotton-broker of Galveston, Texas, who 
writes: ‘One whose mind has been exercised in the parsing and 
construction of involved Latin or Greek sentences, who has been 
accustomed to analyze them thoroughly and to assimilate their full 
purport and meaning, will certainly be better able to comprehend 
and interpret a commercial regulation or business contract and to 
indite with perfect lucidity of expression a business document than 
a person who has paid but superficial attention to the art of literary 
expression. From a personal point of view, I prefer to talk over 
business matters with a man who has studied the classics. He 
understands my meaning quickly, and I understand his, and we get 


*James P. Monroe, New Demands in Education. 
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down to ‘brass tacks’ (in medias res) with greater dispatch than we 
probably should if I were conferring with the proverbial man named 
Smith, who wrote the following note to Mr. Jones: ‘Mr. Smith 
presents his compliments to Mr. Jones, and finds he has a hat that 
isn’t mine, so if you have one that isn’t his, perhaps they are the 
ones.’ ’’? 

Indeed, it would not be difficult for our home office to keep on 
file hundreds of such testimonials for the benefit of our Latin policy- 
holders and for the disillusionment of the twister, for there is a 
certain class of twisters whose motives in approaching the Latin 
policyholder seem to be honest. Having had no Latin themselves, 
or at least only a crumb or two, and not knowing that Latin can 
never die, they recommend French or German as more practical on 
the ground of their being live languages. Mr. George Hobart 
Libby, principal of the Manchester, New Hampshire, High School, 
says: ‘Modern languages cannot yield the discipline afforded by 
the classics. French is all but worthless for a Latin student. It is 
tooeasy. German hasnota logically developed grammar. Science 
means too much the following of formulae, typewritten directions, 
and playing with apparatus; these things are not scientific research 
nor training of the taste and logical faculties. As to the practical 
value of the fact that French and German are spoken languages we 
may be greatly misled. I come from a manufacturing town where 
more than half the population is French. And yet the practical 
value of French in my school is not worthy of consideration. In 
the first place the pupils cannot speak French, and in the next 
place they wouldn’t be understood if they could.” 

“Tt is a chronological absurdity,” says Mr. Morgan, of Harvard, 
“‘to propose to carry pupils for any considerable distance into the 
study of two modern languages without giving them an idea of the 
ancient languages which provided the modern with their vocabu- 
lary.” 

Professor H. H. Boyesen, of Columbia College, who is himself 
a strong advocate of modern languages, acknowledges the following: 
“‘If I were asked whether the mental discipline to be derived from 


* Classical Journal, III (1907), 239. 
2 Tbid., VI (1910), 121. 
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the acquisition of German or French equaled or could be made to 
equal that derived from the acquisition of Latin and Greek, I should 
unhesitatingly answer No! The latter present by far the greater 
difficulties and the overcoming of these difficulties requires a cor- 
respondingly greater mental effort which is in itself educative. The 
puzzling-out of a page in Thucydides or Tacitus calls for greater 
mental power than the similar deciphering of any modern author.” 

Of similar purport is the verdict rendered by Dr. M. P. Jacobi, 
after her investigations in physiological psychology: ‘The infer- 
ences demanded of the young child in translating Latin are simply 
the type of mental acts that are to be demanded of him all his life, 
and constitute an excellent preparation for these; the logical value 
of French and German is so much less, because precise knowledge 
of construction and inflection is unnecessary to their interpretation. 
. . . . Accordingly, Latin grammar alone should be used to teach 
grammatica! principles, selected in the order of their natural com- 
prehensibility for the developing mind.” 

The twister who recommends science to the disparagement of 
the classics should be referred to a letter written for the London 
Daily Mail of July 29, 1911, telling of the experience in France, 
which country, as you know, in obedience to popular clamor 
resolved to replace the literary education which had held sway for 
so many centuries by a study of exact science. They kept sternly 
in view the demands of counting-house and workshop. But that 
utilitarian system of education has proved a disastrous failure and 
it is not the men of letters who denounce it most bitterly, but the 
men of science, the engineers, the captains of industry. ‘The 
makers of steel, the inspectors of mines, the chiefs of the medical 
schools are uniting in a protest against the tyranny of science. 
They are discovering what they should have known from the begin- 
ning, that humane letters are the best training even for those who 
are destined to earn their bread in a factory. Discipline of mind 
and a clear habit of thought are as necessary in the counting-house 
as in the study; and when a chief of a vast steel works publicly peti- 
tions the Minister of Education to bring back the study of Latin 


t Education, XXIII, 261. 
* Journal of Psychology (November, 1888). 
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and Greek into the schools, because without them he cannot obtain 
efficient engineers, here is an argument for the classics which even 
those will understand who look no farther than ‘the boy’s future 
career.’ To pass his youth in Arcady is the wisest preparation 
even for a metallurgist.” 

In the celebrated memorial of the Philosophical Faculty of 
Berlin, professors of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, zodlogy, 
economics, philosophy, English, German, each speaking from the 
standpoint of his own specialty, pronounced their judgment in the 
words summed up by Dr. Hofman, Rector of the University of 
Berlin: ‘‘That all efforts to find a substitute for the classical lan- 
guages, whether in mathematics, in the modern languages, or in the 
natural sciences, have been thus far unsuccessful; that after long 
and vain search we must always come back finally to the result of 
centuries of experience; that the surest instrument that can be 
used in the training of youth is given us in the study of the 
languages, the literature, and the works of art of classical 
antiquity.’ 

Two thousand years ago, when certain Romans ventured to ask 
why a prospective orator should learn geometry, why learn music, 
why learn anything outside the strictest limits of his professional 
calling, Quintilian replied that the object of education was not to 
train a mediocre orator, but the best, and I know of no better answer 
for the twisters today than this message from the old Roman school- 
master. 

The late Dr. Williams T. Harris, for so many years commissioner 
of education, than whom there could be no better authority on 
mental insurance, even goes so far as tosay: “Of a hundred boys, 
fifty of whom had studied Latin for a period of six months, while 
the others had never studied Latin at all, the fifty with the smatter- 
ing of Latin would possess some slight impulse toward analyzing 
the legal and political views of human life, and surpass the other 
fifty in this direction. Placed on a distant frontier with the task 
of building a new civilization, the fifty with the smattering of Latin 
would furnish lawmakers and political rulers, legislators, and 
builders of the state.’ 

*Sidney G. Ashmore, The Classics and Modern Training, p. 26. 

2 Classical Weekly (March 15, 1913). 
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Half a billion dollars of life-insurance protection has been taken 
away from the wives and children of this country in recent years 
by the habit of borrowing on policies before their maturity, whereas 
the more one borrows from Latin the more one adds to the original 
investment. The student of English has ever borrowed from Latin, 
and where English grammar is neglected in our schools Latin has 
valiantly assumed that burden. “To the man without Latin,” says 
Professor Stuart P. Sherman, of the English department of the 
University of Illinois, ‘‘ our sesquipedalian abstracts remain impene- 
trably abstract; to a man with Latin they disintegrate into their 
physical elements. To the one, words like fratricide and matricide, 
for examples, look strange, learned, and difficult. To the other, who 
has met frater, mater, and caedere in the Latin lexicon, fratricide 
looks easy and familiar.”” Latin pupils have, as it were, a “lexical 
instinct,” a most valuable asset in itself. It is the opinion of Miss 
Blanchard, teacher of salesmanship in the Dorchester (Massachu- 
setts) High School, after actual business experience, that it is 
vocabulary which holds the key of success for the salesman and 
business man in the fierce competition of the commercial world 
today. Miss Ripley, the teacher in charge of the department of 
millinery and dressmaking in the same school, where vocational 
Latin has been taught so successfully in the commercial courses, 
after putting Latin into the domestic art course, sums up the case 
as follows: ““The best situations which my girls may reasonably hope 
to obtain are those of business manager, workroom manager, draper, 
fitter, or perhaps a combination of two or more of these positions. 
It has been said that it is only necessary to ‘fit’ the mind of cus- 
tomers to achieve success in the sewing trades. Hence a broad, 
flexible, discriminating vocabulary is a prime business asset. In 
my opinion, the time is coming to an end when the crude, unedu- 
cated tradeswoman can succeed.”* When the members of the 
famous Bread Line, or army of the unemployed, were tested in 
New York City, last winter, as to mental deficiencies, the fact was 
revealed that the average vocabulary of these poor humans was 
limited to 200 words or less. 

That Latin is an aid to spelling goes without proof. However, 
it is easy to produce the proof should anyone be skeptical enough 


* Classical Journal, X (1914), 8 
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to doubt it. I recently took a few mental measurements, as to 
spelling and vocabulary, of Latin and non-Latin pupils in our high 
school. I was careful to select classes of equal grade for comparison, 
in no way favoring the Latin pupils. I gave the following list of 
words for spelling: necessity, mediaeval, augment, occurrence, auxili- 
ary, precedence, million, affability, lateral. For vocabulary I 
assigned: belligerent, urbane, impecunious, pulchritude, ludicrous, 
laudatory, deviate, homicidal, sepulchral, mortuary. ; 

Of pupils who had had three years of Latin the average for 
spelling was go per cent, 10 of the 27 scoring 100 each. Of the 
non-Latin pupils, the average was 60 per cent, none scoring 100. 
The average for vocabulary was 76 per cent for the Latin and 38 per 
cent for the non-Latin pupils. 

Of pupils who had had two years of Latin the average for spelling 
was 80 per cent, 4 scoring 100. Of the non-Latin pupils, the aver- 
age was 66 per cent, none scoring 100. The average for vocabulary 
was 66 per cent for the Latin, 2 scoring 100, and 26 per cent for 
the non-Latin. 

Of pupils who had had three terms of Latin the average for 
spelling was 80 per cent, 3 scoring 100. Of the non-Latin pupils, 
the average was 57 per cent. The average for vocabulary was 
48 per cent for the Latin, 1 scoring 100, and 16 per cent for the 
non-Latin. 

The blundering on the part of the Latin pupils in some cases was 
amusing and provoking but that on the part of the non-Latin was 
pathetic. For example, one pupil said of homicidal: “A doctor who 
uses simple home remedies.”’ Another said: “Living in the manner 
of men.” Ludicrous was explained as “speechful,” ‘very clear,” 
and “pertaining to grease.” 

A most interesting contribution to another debt which English 
owes Latin has been made by Professor Frank J. Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in a card catalogue of mythological references 
in a large number of English poets. These sum up as follows: 
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Pupils often find difficulty in mastering a new technical term in 
chemistry or physics, when a question from the instructor as to the 
derivation would save time and give an attractive elucidation to 
the matter in hand. Mr. Mason D. Gray, of the East High School, 
Rochester, New York, who believes that a close interdependence 
should exist in all high-school work, has prepared an excellent list 
of words to be used for the correlation of Latin with physics, a copy 
of which I recommend each Latin teacher to present to the physics 
instructor in her school, with an urgent request that the same be 
used.” 

There appeared in the Ithaca Daily News of April 29, 1911, a 
statement signed by fifty representative professors and instructors 
in English, German, French, Semitic languages, science, mathe- 
natics, and engineering in Cornell University which is a striking 
tribute to the classics. That statement was to the effect that those 
instructors and professors of practically all the different faculties in 
the university preferred that students coming to them be prepared 
in the classics rather than in their own line of work. A similar 
statement has been made by the faculty in the University of 
Cincinnati. 

One of our old-line life-insurance companies, in its last annual 
report, attempting to express in concrete terms the vast amount 
paid to policyholders, said the sum, if converted into greenbacks, 
would make a carpet large enough to cover the city of Savannah, 
Georgia. ‘‘In proportion as we can get the pupils and teachers of 
other subjects,”’ says Mr. Gray, “‘to realize and act upon the realiza- 
tion that Latin is a carpet covering the floor of every other class- 
room, in that proportion will Latin fight its own battle.” 


* Classical Journal, III (1912), 244. 
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The rewards of Latin cannot be measured in cold dollars and 
cents. The schoolboy who has stumbled painfully through his 
second-year Latin finds the day he “overcame the Nervii’’ or 
“‘crossed the famous bridge”’ brimming with something precious, 
that pays him richly for the hours spent among the verbal saepes 
or floundering in mental paludes worse than any Caesar ever 
encountered. It was a Latinless high-school Freshman who went 
to a city library on this errand: ‘Teacher told me to write an essay 
tomorrow on ‘What I saw on the way to school,’ and I want a 
book on the subject.” It was a Junior, likewise innocent of the 
“impractical Latin,” who went to th same library: ‘‘We are 
reading a stupid poem,” said he, “called ‘Idylls of the King,’ and 
I want to know if you have got the crazy thing in prose so that I 
can understand it.’”’ Indeed, more than one child is robbed of all 
the poetry of life by being deprived of the humanities. 

Grant that it may take longer to send the boy to the market- 
place by way of Rome, but forget not that he will get infinitely more 
on the way. He will get strains of music for the hour of drudgery, 
with a beautiful morning picture or a sunset glory thrown in as he 
passes to and from his daily routine of business. And when, as a 
man, he has reached the acme of his desires, when he has made his 
pile and wants to enjoy it, “then,” says Mr. James Loeb, New 
York financier, “‘comes the time for making the real and only 
Balance Sheet. ‘Then he must ask himself, ‘What are my resources 
now that I have gained everything that money can buy? What 
are my spiritual and intellectual assets? How can I spend what 
is left to me of life?’ Lucky is the man whose early training has 
fitted him for something more than the gaming table when his days 
of business activity are over. He can taste the gentler pleasures 
that await him in his study and by the blazing hearth-fire. His 
Sophocles and his Homer or his Catullus will make the winter of 
life seem like its early spring, when the greatest struggle he knew 
was with the elusive rules of grammar and syntax. This busy 
world of ours cannot stop; it will always whirl and rush and hustle. 
But some of us—and the more the better—must learn that on one 
side of the rushing stream of life lie the peaceful backwaters, in 
which the clouds and the sun, the shrubs and the birds of the air 
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appear reflected in their true, undistorted image, gently floating on 
the limpid pool of reverie.’”* 

And who, after all, have more time to enjoy these peaceful back- 
waters than our great industrial masses who own and control about 
all the useful leisure in the world? The minister has no leisure; 
the lawyer has no leisure; the teacher has none; the leaders every- 
where have no leisure. But the farmer, the artisan, the industrial- 
ist generally, labors only in the daylight hours. What he does with 
the balance of his working energies is of the utmost concern. 
“Here,” says Dean Davenport, of the Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, “is the great racial asset. If this great mass of men, consti- 
tuting all but the degenerates, can be properly educated, the racial 
asset of their leisure moments will in the end be tremendous. It 
is this mass and what it thinks and does in its leisure hours, either 
blindly or intelligently, that will ultimately fix the trend of our 
development and the limits of our achievements, not only in politics 
and in business, but in literature and art as well.” 

Have you ever considered why so many toilers in shop and fac- 
tory, under an eight-hour-a-day labor law, can do little else but 
sleep, eat, or drink during the remaining sixteen hours of every day, 
while the professional man usually works sixteen hours out of every 
twenty-four, with apparently no more fatigue? ‘The greater part 
of the fatigue which is developed in our factories and offices,” says 
Mr. Herbert L. Trube, “‘is due to the fact that in striving to give 
full attention to the work in hand the individual wastes his much- 
needed energy in resisting interferences. Primarily, fatigue is due 
to continued application to an activity without adequate relaxa- 
tion. Secondarily, it results from the conscious or unconscious 
effort expended in overcoming distraction.”? Now every Latin 
teacher well knows that the study of Latin requires just this sort 
of effort from the pupil daily and that one who has mastered a 
high-school course in Latin has learned how to overcome dis- 
traction. 

A most successful young business man of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who has under his supervision seventy-four men, most of 


t School Review, XVII (1909), 374- 
2 Engineering Magazine (May, 1914). 
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whom are much older than himself, told me recently he knew, with- 
out a doubt, that his study of Latin and Greek had been the prime 
factor in his business success, for without it he never could have 
acquired his really marvelous power of concentration. He added 
that it was the lack of the power to concentrate that caused most 
of the inefficiency among his employees. 

Last week a girl in our high school entered a Cicero class after 
having dropped Latin the year before. The reason she gave the 
teacher for resuming the subject was that she knew she could not 
concentrate and she knew also she never could acquire the habit 
without Latin. 

Indeed, our market-place can ill afford to scorn that which our 
youth can bring from Rome, nor need we fear that the youth who 
has lived for a while among the heroes of the past will be too much 
of an anachronism for the present. If the conclusion reached by 
Dr. Frank Sargent Hoffman in his Psychology and Common Life be 
true, ‘‘that Latin is the most logically constructed of all languages, 
and will help more effectually than any other study to strengthen the 
brain centers that must be used when any reasoning is required,’”* 
then would that all our artisans were compelled to enter the lists of 
the business arena, via Latina. Never has our country been so sadly 
in need of energizing brains as today. For years we have strenu- 
ously taught the evils that accrue from the use of alcoholic liquors, 
and yet, with an increase of 21 per cent in population, we have a 
corresponding increase of 63 per cent in the consumption of fer- 
mented liquors. During the three months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember of the year 1912, we, as a nation, drank 33,150,000 gallons 
of whiskey, an increase of 450,000 gallons over the same period of 
the year before. We smoked 3,800,000,000 cigarettes, an increase 
of 1,000,000,000. The Popular Mechanics magazine says enough 
nourishing food is wasted every day to feed every human being in 
our eighteen largest cities. The railroads of our country lose 
$300,000,000 annually by petty leakages, due mostly to the ineffi- 
ciency of the workmen. The farmers of the country are losing more 
than one-half billion dollars annually, simply because they will not 
follow the advice of the crop improvement committee and test their 

Sidney G. Ashmore, The Classics and Modern Training, p. 21. 
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seed corn. Hundreds upon hundreds of girls are studying short- 
hand and still competent stenographers are so hard to find that 
some commercial high schools, that of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
for instance, have put in commercial Latin, by petition of the 
faculty. 

The misspelled name of the new senator from Georgia, in the 
first edition of the last Congressional Directory, cost our nation 
thousands of dollars, for the issue had to be immediately recalled, 
out of senatorial courtesy. Our taxpayers have paid more than 
one enormous sum to rectify such mistakes in spelling. 

Have you ever made any personal investigations, I wonder, like 
Socrates of old, when he sauntered along the thoroughfares of 
Athens in search of a man who really understood and idealized his 
business? It is a most interesting anthropomorphic study and 
readily explains why such a woefully small percentage of our busi- 
ness men ever win the label of “‘business success.”” In my little 
home town last summer I had occasion to investigate. I went one 
day to the hardware man. “Why,” asked I, “does our new heat- 
ing apparatus fail to meet your guarantee?’”’ ‘‘Oh,” said he, “‘I 
figured wrong on the radiation; I’ll sure have to take that boiler out 
and put a bigger one in.”” The thought that my precious vacation 
time must be spent in overseeing the disseverance of a neatly 
installed but perfectly useless heating plant brought me to the 
plumber in no unctuous state of mind. ‘“‘Why,” said I, ‘does the 
sewage from the alley run into our cellar?” “Oh,” said he, “the 
sewer wasn’t put down on a level, you know. Slants too much 
your way. It’sgottocomeup!” To the city engineer next I went. 
Said I, “‘Why is our newly laid pavement being torn up?” Most 
nonchalantly said he: ‘‘Oh,”’ the water just all settled in the middle. 
Wasn’t put down right, soit had tocome up.” ‘And our sidewalk! 
Why is it so much lower than our neighbor’s, adjoining?” “Oh, 
they didn’t give you the right grade.” I strolled on to the chimney 
sweep. “Why,” said I, “will not our new chimney draw?” “T'll 
see,” said he. And what did he see? Piled high in the base of 
that chimney all the mortar and loose brick that had fallen during 
the process of construction, which had carelessly been left there by 
the stone mason, monumentum aere perennius to his slovenly labor. 
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I strolled no more. The thought of the additional taxes I 
should have to pay for all these blunders took away the charm. 
Am I a pessimist, thought I, talia flammato mecum corde volutans! 
What if I am! Better a live pessimist than a dead optimist. I 
went to my study and pondered over ways and means of stimulat- 
ing a child to take out mental insurance, for otherwise— 

How can he work? He never has been taught 
The free use of what faculties he had. 


Why should he work? Who ever yet has thought 
To give a love of working to the lad? 


Why should he work? There is no debt behind 
That man’s nobility most longs to pay; 

No claim upon him—only the one blind, 
Brute instinct that his dinner lies that way. 


And that is not enough. Who may not eat 
Freely at life’s full table all his youth, 
Can never work in power and joy complete, 
In fulness, and in honor, and in truth. 


Our problem is to get the child to partake freely of Latin. By 
so doing we maintain that he will never drop his mental insurance. 
We also maintain that twenty pages well digested will serve to whet 
his appetite far better than one hundred pages bolted. There must 
be the pure milk of declensions and conjugations and the strong 
meat of translation with the necessary condiments of gerunds, cum 
clauses, and gerundives. If our pupils really digested and assimi- 
lated what they are given in the first year’s work, nine-tenths of 
their difficulties in the higher classes would disappear. How then 
may we strengthen the work of the first year? Let us start at the 
very beginning with the assignment of the lesson. One that has a 
truly Roman ring is the following, given by Mr. Charles E. Dixon, 
of the Eastern District High School, Brooklyn: ‘‘Take to such and 
such a paragraph from the beginning of the book. You will be 
expected to know the advance lesson and everything I have ever 
taught you.” Mr. Dixon adds that he reviews, every day, nearly 
everything, and that “nothing short of perfect accuracy and a high 
rate of speed is accepted as satisfactory. I tell them that the most 
important thing is the matter of vocabulary, the next inflection, the 
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next syntax, but they must know everything they have studied in 
the book.” A student who shows lack of preparation is kept after 
school until the deficiency is made good. He is detained the same 
day that he shows the lack of preparation. Mr. Dixon finds in 
Brooklyn, as we find in Omaha, an occasional dullard. For such 
he does not make life a burden, but he does make him do the best 
he can and repeat the subject the next term. Of those detained 
after school Mr. Dixon says: ‘“‘I try to have them have a good time 
and feel that they are really getting something worth while and not 
undergoing punishment. When they get this impression they are 
not loath to come.”’ And finally, “All we teachers have to do is 
to teach them with spirit, with devotion, with kindness, and, if 
necessary, with a firmness and energy that compel response on the 
part of indifferent or shrinking students. Take the subject of con- 
ditions—the whole subject, exclusive of conditions in indirect dis- 
course. The whole thing can be made clear in ten minutes by a 
skilful instructor. If the student forgets, then it must be done over 
again. Constant, everlasting, and speedy review—vreview is the 
secret.”” This review work should be made as interesting and 
varied as possible. “It is not the difficulty of the subject,” says 
Professor Julius Sachs, of Columbia University, “that depresses our 
first-year pupils, but lack of initiative, of inventiveness, in the 
instructor.””’ Twenty-four pupils should never be allowed to sit 
idle while the twenty-fifth is struggling with his noun and verb. 
Put a dozen to work with nouns and verbs at the board. Send the 
other dozen to beat the record made by the first. Have a contest 
frequently between the girls and the boys and choose a secretary 
to keep a record of the winning side and to report the same in Latin, 
occasionally. Again, give each row of pupils a declension, a synop- 
sis, or a sentence to write and let the one who first hands in a cor- 
rect answer grade the papers in that row. It takes but a moment 
for the teacher to write a long but easy Latin sentence on the board 
and the pupils delight in vying with one another to see who can 
translate it first. Often a difficult sentence may be elucidated by 
means of a diagram. For the first six weeks pupils should “prove” 
each English sentence before trying to write it in Latin. ‘To 
prove” means to write above each noun in the English sentence its 
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case and number and to write below the corresponding case and 
number to be used in Latin. For example: 











Nom. sing. Poss. sing. Ind. obj. Direct obj. 
Galba is telling the farmer’s daughters a story. 
Nom. sing. Gen. sing. Dat. pl. Acc. sing. 


Professor B. O. Foster, of Leland Stanford, in a recent article 
for the Classical Journal says that of a child’s three difficulties 
—inflection, vocabulary, and word order—the worst is word order. 
Much writing of easy prose will give a feeling for word order but it 
can never be helpful if the child is allowed to write with a serene 
indifference to the Latin order. Well on in the second term pupils 
might be asked to write a sentence or two about Lincoln or Wash- 
ington on their respective birthdays. On the famous Ides, Julius 
Caesar might be the topic assigned. A New Year’s resolution, a 
valentine, the description of a ball game, a note to an absent class- 
mate, are prose potentialities. Of course, they can never take the 
place of the regular, prepared, corrected, and recorrected exercises. 

When teaching vocabulary we should try to insist upon the 
association of the Latin words directly with the thing or activity 
for which they stand, and not their association with the English 
equivalent. The word eguus should present to the child’s mind, not 
the letters h-o-r-s-e, but the concept of a real, live eguus. Interest 
may be stimulated in vocabulary if the child is taught that words, 
like the faces of familiar friends, have been changed, marred, and 
even scarred by the process of time. Even a Freshman can appre- 
ciate the meaning of villian, for instance, when he is told that the 
word originally meant a servant in a villa, and later came to mean 
a person of low or base condition. A Freshman, too, can see the 
scar that English words like miser and egregious have received, and 
perhaps he can appreciate the fact that megotium means “not rest.” 

We must remember that in our beginning Latin classes we are 
giving many pupils their first taste of real, hard study. It takes 
patience and ingenuity to keep them interested and disposed to 
stick to their task. We must stay close to them individually, 
especially the first six weeks. If they are disquieted because others 
give glowing reports of high marks in less irksome subjects, we must 
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urge them not to risk the loss of their mental insurance in order to 
gratify temporal pleasures. Should they bring a doctor’s state- 
ment or parental note to the effect that the study of Latin may 
cause a nervous breakdown, refer them to the article in the Literary 
Digest, for April 11, 1914, in which Dr. E. Lindon Mellus declares 
the average brain has 6,000,000,000 cells, and if only one-third of a 
million were put in action daily for fifty years there would be no 
danger of brain strain. However, we should try to encourage all 
such pupils, remembering that it is not work which causes over- 
fatigue so much as the lack of conscious progress. : 

In truth, the first-year-Latin teacher cannot be a drone. She 
must even drudge a little, if her work is to be crowned with success. 
“By what is that success determined?” one may ask. “If the 
pupil in Caesar cannot tell at sight the gender and case of a regular 
noun, the mode and tense of a regular verb, then your first-year- 
Latin work has been a failure” is the verdict of the late Professor 
H. W. Johnston. And if, occasionally, the first-year work has been 
a failure, what must the Caesar teacher do in order that these pupils 
may not become discouraged and drop their mental insurance ? 
Here is an excellent opportunity for you to display your ingenuity as 
a good mental-insurance agent. Some helpful hints by Miss Pound 
appeared in the May number of the Classical Journal. Lack of 
time does not permit me to go into detail as to plans, but one device 
which I have used quite successfully I term “mental photography.” 
If a pupil gives me a carelessly written prose exercise or a depress- 
ingly bad test paper, I designate the mistakes in blue pencil or red 
ink and label it “Photograph of John Jones’s brain, taken Novem- 
ber fifth,” or whatever the date may be. Occasionally I send these 
brain photographs to the parents. Such criticism, however, must 
always be given in the true spirit of helpfulness and never with the 
idea of ridicule. And finally, our aim should be to show these 
pupils their own individual need for mental insurance and how 
Latin meets this need; and then, remembering that human inertia 
is great, we should urge them to keep up their payments on their 
Latin policy. If we can do this, we are accomplishing a great work, 
for Emerson says the greatest need a man has is for someone to 
make him do that which he ought to do. 























PASSER—A PLAY 


By H. C. Nuttinc 
University of California 


Personae 
EO ee ee ee A schoolboy 
hee 6 ok es oe A friend of Marcus 
soe 2 6 kf. km Sister of Marcus 
tr a ar 8 a we eS ele fl Sister of Quintus 
a ae a A practical joker 
Oe eee a An old man from the country 
Ee ae A servant 

SCENE I 


A grassy yard with trees. In the rear, a door opening into the home of 
Marcus and Claudia. In front, a road leading to exits right and 
left. (From the house enter Marcus and Claudia, with their 
guests Quintus and Iulia.) 

Claudia: Gaudemus, Iulia et Quinte, vos nobiscum hodie 
ludere posse. Amice fecistis, quod vestros libros optimos vobiscum 
adtulistis. Hos dies multos eos conspicere volo. In umbra sedea- 
mus, dum libros ostenditis. (The girls take a seat under a tree, and 
the boys throw themselves down on the grass. For a moment they 
examine the books in silence.) 

Marcus (winking at Q.): Puto, Quinte, hunc librum omnino 
ineptum esse. 

Claudia: O Marce! nonne te pudet ita dixisse? Nonne vides 
Quintum et Iuliam suos libros optimos adtulisse? Noli tam inur- 
banus esse. (Aside to Iulia.) Quam pueri molesti sunt! 

Marcus (catching the drift of the aside, and chanting teasingly): 


Didum méditor, Claidia, mécum 
_ Mandus hic quam béllus sit, 
Omnes si puéllae longe 


Mare transportatae sint. 
418 
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Claudia (springing up): Hoc non diutius feram. Age, Iulia; 
nonne vis hortulos videre, quos instituere nuper in ludo didicimus ? 

Iulia: Nihil magis videre volo. Ubi sunt? 

Claudia: Haud procul. Sequere hac. (They walk toward the 
right entrance.) 

Quintus: Ego quoque hortulos videre velim, Marce. Cum 
puellis eamus. 

Marcus: Tu praei, si vis. Ego interim libros colligam. 
(Quintus follows the girls at once. Marcus delays a moment to pile 
up the books.) 

(When all are bending over to examine the gardens, enter Gaius from 
the left unobserved.) 

Gaius (aside): Omnes hodie negotiosi videntur; ego solus 
otiosus sum. Quid igitur faciam? (Looks about.) Aha! Iam 
habeo. Observate quo modo eos ludificer. (Takes up one of the 
books, tears some pages, throws the book open upon the ground, and 
retires to a point from which he can see without being seen.) 

Iulia: Hi hortuli certe lepidi sunt, Claudia. Tu et Marcus ei 
rei operam maximam dedisse videmini. 

Quintus: Nisi piger essem, nos domi idem faceremus. 

Iulia: Nunc ad arborem revertamur. In umbra sedere malo. 
(Catching sight of the ruined book.) O me miseram! Quis meum 
librum lepidum laceravit? (Takes it up.) 

Claudia: O rem indignam! Quam doleo id accidisse, Iulia! 
Quis id facere potuit ? 

Quintus (looking suspiciously at Marcus): Cum vos sequerer, 
puellae, Marcus paulisper moratus est, ut libros colligeret. 

Iulia (to Marcus): Opuercrudelis! Cur meum librum lepidum 
perdidisti? Non putabam hic mecum sic actum iri. 

Marcus: Te obsecro, Iulia, ego librum tuum non laceravi. 

Quintus: Cave mentiaris, Marce. Tu cum libris solus resti- 
tisti. 

Marcus: Nonmentior. Per deos iuro me librum non lacerasse. 

Iulia: Numquam efficies ut id credam; nonne tu libros nostros 
modo ludibrio habuisti? ‘Tecum posthac numquam loquar. Age, 
Quinte, domum eamus. (They gather up their books and retire 
hurriedly to the right.) 
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Claudia (weeping): Quam infeliciter omnia hodie evenerunt! 
Quo modo factum putas, frater, ut liber ita laceraretur ? 

Marcus: Nescio. Unumtamenscio. Numquam posthac cum 
Quinto et Iulia ludemus. (They go into the house.) 

Gaius (emerging from his hiding-place): Miror quid me futurum 
sit, cum cognitum erit me librum lacerasse. (Jauntily.) Vapulabo, 
credo. Sedid minimifacio. Philosophari facillime semper possum: 
(with a virtuous air) 

Integer vitae scelerisque purus, 

Non eget Mauris iaculis neque arcu, 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra, 

Sive per Syrtes iter aestuosas, 

Sive facturus per inhospitalem 

Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 


Lambit Hydaspes. 
(Goes off on the left.) 


ScENE IIT 
The same 


(Enter Claudia from house. She hangs up a cage containing a spar- 
row, then busies herself among the flowers.) 
Claudia (chanting): Ton&t Boreas, 
Nivés molitdr; 
Quid p4sser misér faciat ? 
Ad saépta salté 
Iam sé conferét, 
Caput 4la tegét plumea; 
Miserim! 
(Turning to the cage.) Mea passercula cara numquam frigora hiemis 
sentiet. Dic, passercula mea, dic! 
(Enter Gaius from the left.) 
Gaius (aside): Ecce Claudia cum passere suo loquitur. Quam 
pulchra hodie videtur! 
Claudia (catching sight of Gaius. Aside): Iterum iste Gaius 
ineptus! Quam eius odiosi mores me cruciant! 
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Gaius: Salve, Claudia. Quid agis? 

Claudia (stiffly): Salve, Gai. Satis bene agitur. 

Gaius: Quintum modo in foro conveni. Tristis videbatur. 
Dixit Marcum I[uliae librum pulcherrimum lacerasse. 

Claudia (with asperity): Non ita est, Gai. Istius famigera- 
tionis me taedet. Si ipse probior esses, rumores infames non tam 
cupide disseminares. 

Gaius: Cur meculpas? Defero ea tantum, quae audio. 

Claudia (more exasperated still): ‘Talem excusationem nil moror. 
Nisi meliora adferre poteris, mea causa numquam huc redi. (Goes 
into house.) 

Gaius: Vah! Iunonem eam esse putes. Nimis elate se gerit. 
Sed mox eius superbiam frangam. Quid potissimum faciam ? 
(Looks about.) Eccecapsam. Iam quid faciam habeo. (Takes the 
sparrow from the cage, and shuts it up in the capsa.) Quam aspicere 
velim Iunonem, cum caveam inanem esse sentiet! (Walks off 
slowly to the right with capsa and sparrow, reciting sarcastically) : 


PA4sser mértuus ést me4e puéllae, 
Qu4m plus flla oculfs suis amAbat. 


(holding up capsa) 


Téa ninc opera meae puéllae 
Fléndo targidulf rubént océlli. 


(mocking) Oh, 6h, oh! 
[Exit.] 


SceNE III 
A country road 


(Enter from the right long-bearded Senex, leaning on a staff.) 

Senex: Me miserum! Quam sum defessus! Amplius septua- 
ginta annos natus sum, neque umquam antea e villa mea ad oppi- 
dum iter feci. Putabam paucis horis me advenire posse; sed adhuc 
oppidum ne in conspectu quidem est. Fortasse de via erravi. 
Utinam aliquem conveniam, qui me de hac re certiorem faciat. 
(A sound of whistling is heard from the left entrance.) Sed ecce 
venit aliquis. De eo cognoscam quam longe oppidum distet. 
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(From the left enter Gaius, carrying the capsa.) 
Gaius (aside): Quisnam est hic vetulus, qui rure venit? 
Experiar si eum quoque ludificari possim. 
Senex: Salve, puer bone. 
Gaius (pertly): Salve, pater. Quidagis? Quid agit uxor tua? 


ut valet ? 
Senex: Satis bene agitur. Sed animum advorte id, quod te 


rogo. De via vereor ne erraverim. Mihine dicere potes qua via 
potissimum ad oppidum pergam ? 

Gaius (blandly): Maxime. Omnes viae hic mihi notissimae 
sunt. (Pointing to entrance at left.) Haec via recta ad oppidum 
brevissima est, sed perdifficilis; nam collis superandus est, cuius’ 
ascensus tam est arduus ut ad caelum ipsum ferre videatur, descen- 
sus autem tam praeceps ut viatores saepe in caput volvantur. 

Senex: Apageameistamviam! Sed nulla alia via ad oppidum 
pervenire possum ? 

Gaius: Est alia via, sed multo longior. (From the capsa: 
“Peep, peep.”’) 

Senex (starting): Quid est quod hinc audio? 

Gaius: Nihil mirandum, pater. Haec est “‘capsa vocalis.” 

Senex: Quidnam, puer, est “‘capsa vocalis’? Num capsae 
loqui possunt ? 

Gaius (smoothly): Ita, pater. Domi habemus etiam cistam 
vocalem, quae omnis sonos vocis cantusque quoslibet referre 








possit. 
Senex: Mira dicis. Vix credere possum. Sed dic; num alia 
miranda domi habetis ? 
Gaius: Multa, pater. Quasi concham habemus, per quam 
audire possumus voces hominum qui milia passuum centum absunt. 
Senex: Papae! Quanta mendacia dicis! Etsi rusticus sum, 
nullo modo efficere potes ut ista credam. 
Gaius (aside): Pro his verbis, vetule, maximas poenas hodie 


mihi profecto dabis. 

Senex: Quid tecum modo locutus es, puer ? 
\ Gaius: Nihil, pater. Numquidvis? (Makes as if to move on.) 
HH Senex: Mane paulisper, sis, et monstra qua via potissimum ad | 
oppidum pergam. 
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Gaius: Est via planissima, sed per circuitum longior. (Point- 
ing to left entrance.) Circiter passus ducentos i recta. Tum ad 
flumen iter flecte. Ita demum ad oppidum pervenies. 

Senex: Etsi te nimis procacem esse existimo, tamen tibi 
gratias maximas ago. Vale. 

Gaius (meekly): Vale, pater. (Watches Senex depart, halting 
slowly along with his staff. Aside.) Existimo hunc mihi minorem 
gratiam habiturum, cum ad flumen pervenire conabitur. Nam si 
operam suam ita perdiderit, ad oppidum hodie numquam veniet. 
(Recalling his present business.) Sed passer in silva loco tuto est 

tegendus, priusquam me quisquam deprehendat. Age, Gai; pro- 
| perandum est. 
(Walks off briskly to the right, with capsa and sparrow.) ! 
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ScENE IV i$ 
Same as for Scenes I and II 
(Enter Senex from right, dragging himself wearily along.) 

Senex: ae mihi misero! Paene mortuus sum! Di profecto ; 
mihi infesti sunt qui mihi obviam miserunt illum puerum scelestum, / 
qui tam callide verba mihi dedit. Qui istum di deaeque omnes 
perduint! Duas horas totas perdidi, dum iter quaero, quod ad 
flumen duceret. Tum recta via veni, neque collis vel minimus 
superanduserat. Omemiserum! Quamlumbidolent! Paulisper 
sedendum est. (Sits down near the right entrance.) 

(From the house enter Claudia, looking around.) 

Claudia: Mirumest. Nusquam capsam meam invenio. Intus 
non est. Fortasse eam hic reliqui. (Continuing to look about, 
suddenly notices the empty cage.) O passercula mea! Ubi est pas- 
sercula? (Runs and looks into cage.) Passercula nulla est! Ome 
miseram! Quidagam? Quomevertam? O passercula carissima! 

Senex (speaking up): Quid factum est, puella mea? Passerne 
tuus amissus est ? 

Claudia: Quid agam, senex bone? (Weeping.) Passerem i 
meum nusquam video. Vae mihi! O diem infelicem! 

Senex: Noli flere, puella. Putasne passerem ab aliquo raptum 
esse an per claustra ipsum evasisse ? 
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Claudia: Nescio, senex. Oh, quid agam? 

Senex: Hoc mihi responde. Capsamne quoque amisisti ? 

Claudia: Ita, senex. Sed quid id ad rem attinet ? 

Senex: Tibidicam. Dum iter facio, puer procax mihi obviam 
se tulit. Manu capsam ferebat. 

Claudia: Itane? Capsam ferebat ? 

Senex: Capsam, inquam, ferebat; ac dum ego cum eo loquor, 
e capsa ad me adlatus est sonus: “Pip, pip.” 

Claudia (eagerly): Dic, senex. Qua facie erat puer? 

Senex: Statura erat modica, naso magno, capillo rutilo. 

Claudia: Di immortales! Gaius est. O frater, frater, actu- 
tum veni. 

(Enter Marcus from the house.) 

Marcus: Quid est, sororcula mea ? 

Claudia: Passer meus ab aliquo ablatus est. 

Marcus (excited): Quis homo tale facinus ausus est ? 

Claudia: Gaius fecit. (Pointing to Senex.) Hic senex bonus 
in itinere eum cum capsa et passere vidit. 

Marcus: Dic, pater. Ubi puerum vidisti ? 

Senex (pointing to the right entrance): Em, ad eam partem; 
prope silvam eum vidi. 

Marcus: Di deaeque omnes me perduint, nisi ego eum hodie 
male mulcavero. (Rushes off.) 

Claudia: Haec intus narranda sunt. (Zo Senex.) Maximas 
gratias tibi ago, senex optime, quod nobis tam opportune sub- 
venisti. Vale. (Starts to go in.) 

Senex: Vive et vale, puella. Brevi passerem tuum recipies. 
(To himself.) Existimo amicum meum Gaium mihi minimam gra- 
tiam habiturum, cum frater eius puellae eum convenerit. 

(He goes limping off to the left.) 


SCENE V 
The same 


(Enter from the right Marcus with capsa.) 


Marcus (to Davus who happens to be coming out of house): 
Claudiam ocius evoca, Dave. Passerem habeo. (Paces up and 


down.) 
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(Enter Claudia in haste.) 

Claudia: Quid est, frater? Meumne passerem carum re vera 
recepisti ? 

Marcus (holding up the capsa): Hic est, Claudia. Vide. 

Claudia (seizing the capsa): Intus re vera est? (Choking.) 
Prae lacrimis loqui nequeo. O passercula carissima, tene iterum 
salvum habeo? (Peeps into the capsa.) Intus est! Vivit et 
valet! O me beatam! quam gaudeo! Sed frater, quo modo tam 
cito haec omnia effecisti ? 

Marcus: Tibi dicam. Dum via recta curro, forte Gaius ipse 
subito mihi obviam se tulit. Iam dudum suspicabar eum etiam 
Iuliae librum lacerasse. Itaque inde exordium capio: ‘‘Mane, O 
sceleste,” inquam; ‘‘putasne quemquam nostrum nescire te ipsum 
Iuliae librum lacerasse?’’ Dum tacet et haeret, forte eius pater in 
conspectum venit. Quo viso, puer perterritus erat, et demens: 
“Noli,” inquit, “id patri meo dicere. Statim vobis passerem red- 
dam.” “Quid, puer nequam,” clamo, “tune ipse etiam confiteris te 
passerem rapuisse ?”’ 

Claudia (eagerly): Quid tum? 

Marcus: Sitaceas,loquar. (Resuming narrative.) Dum rixa- 
mur, pater eius appropinquat. Quid causae sit, quaerit. Ego 
vociferor: ‘‘Hic filius tuus meae sororis passerem furto abstulit 
et ipse rem confitetur.”” Tum pater, torva tuens, “Haecine,” 
inquit, “vera sunt, o fili?” Puer miser quid dicat non 
habet. Tum pater: ‘Ubi est passer, Gai?” Ille nos statim 
in silvam duxit, mihi capsam reddidit. Sine mora domum curro, 
atque hic adsum. 

Claudia: Probe factum. Sed quid nunc Gaius? 

Marcus: Eius pater baculum ferebat. Dum currere incipio, 
verbera crebra audivi, et Gai clamores miserrimos. 

Claudia (jumping up and down): Euge! Euge! Quam vellem 
adfuissem ut ipsa viderem! (Turning her attention to the capsa.) 
Sed passerem curemus. (Replaces sparrow in cage.) Dic, passer- 
cula carissima! dic, pulcherrima! Nemo umquam te mihi posthac 
eripiet. (Zo Quintus.) I intro, sis, Quinte, et Davo impera ut 
aquam et grana varia passeri expediat. (As Quintus precedes her 
into the house.) O rem laetam! Quam feliciter omnia postremo 
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evenerunt! Statim ad Iuliam litteras dabo, ut sciat Gaium, non 
Marcum, librum suum lacerasse. 
(Follows into the house with sparrow.) 


ScENE VI 
The same 


(Enter Marcus and Claudia from the house.) 
Claudia: Quam gaudeo, frater, omnia bene evenisse, ac Iuliam 
et Quintum iterum hodie nobiscum lusuros esse. Quam mox putas 


eos adfuturos ? 
Marcus (looking toward the right entrance): Credo me iam veni- 


entes videre. Ecce adsunt. 
(Enter Quintus and Iulia.) 
Iulia (running up to Claudia): O Claudia cara; iam sex menses 
transisse videntur, cum te vidi. (Awkwardly, to Marcus.) Meae 
suspicionis crudelis me vehementer pudet et paenitet. Peccavi, 


Marce. Da veniam, obsecro. 
Marcus: Iam dudum ista omnino oblitus sum, Iulia. Noli de 


hac re te diutius cruciare. (To Quintus.) Age, Quinte, ludamus. 
(They begin to toss a ball back and forth, while the girls sit down 


together.) 
(Shouts are heard at the left.) 


Claudia: Perii! Quidnam turbae fit? Intro curramus. 
Quintus: Manete paulisper, puellae. Gai vocem audire mihi 


videor. 
(Shouting grows louder.) 


Iulia: Gaius certe est. Mirari satis nequeo quid causae sit. 
(Enter Senex, beating Gaius with his staff.) 

Gaius: Parce, oh parce, Senex! Posthac numquam cuiquam 
verba dare conabor. Parce, parce! 

Senex: Vetus proverbium est: “‘Quicumque flagro parcit, 
perdit liberos.” (Beating him.) Hoc accipe, et hoc. 

Gaius: Perii! Parce, oh parce, Senex! 

Iulia (running up): Ohe, Senex bone, iam satis est. Noli 
amplius saevire. Gaius certe est puer scelestus; sed iam bis hodie 


verberatus est. 
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Senex (desisting reluctantly): Si centies in die verberetur iste, 
parum sit. 

Gaius (escaping from the grasp of Senex and backing off): Gratias 
maximas tibi ago, Iulia. Amice fecisti. Numquam posthac tibi 
molestus ero—donec occasionem idoneam invenero. (Takes to his 


heels.) 
Davus (appearing at door): Cena adposita est. (To Marcus 
and Claudia.) Mater vestra imperat ut liberi omnes statim intro- 


eant. 
Senex (watching the four children run into the house): Abite 


liberi, dumque licebit, diem carpite. (To audience.) 
Spéctatéres, fabula haec est Acta; vés plausim daté. 


[Note.—Inasmuch as there is a change of scene in this play, a word of explana- 
tion regarding the directions for entrance and exit may be necessary. The opening 
scene is laid in the town; and the country road of Scene III is conceived of as situ- 
ated at some distance to the right. Accordingly, in Scene II, when Gaius sets out for 
the country, he leaves by the right entrance; and when he reappears in Scene III, he 
is coming from the left. In the same way the Senex, starting from a more distant 
point in the country, enters from the right in Scene III, departs by the left entrance, 
and after wandering about for a time, enters from the right in Scene IV. A little 
later he leaves by the left entrance to transact his business in the town.] 

















THE GENETIC VIEWPOINT IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 





By IRENE NYE 
Connecticut College for Women 





In a high, old-fashioned black walnut secretary, a piece of 
furniture which combined the advantages of bookcase, writing- 
desk, and chest of drawers, my grandmother used to keep a text- 
book on general history which she had studied at school. It 
began in a grandly general way with the Garden of Eden, and 
ended with the Louisiana Purchase of 1802. It was no doubt a 
good book and served its own day well. Yet, though the events 
recorded in that book are all more than one hundred years farther 
removed from us than they were from the writer, still we, today, 
are able with but little effort to know vastly more about many or 
all of them than the most painstaking and scholarly investigator 
could then. 

Especially true is this statement where perhaps we might least 
expect it, in the field of ancient history. It would take many 
hours to give any adequate idea of the way in which the truth 
about events which occurred thousands of years ago has been 
wrested by modern scholars from the ancient writers, who often 
either did not know the truth themselves or were striving to dis- 
guise it. “There is nothing hidden that shall not be revealed,” 
is the firm belief of more than one patient and talented investi- 
gator; and when we are told that we may know more about the 
character of the emperor Tiberius than did the first readers of 
Tacitus’ brilliant history of his reign, and that we can be more 
accurate in dating events in Egyptian history than were the 
Egyptians themselves, and that we can reconstruct Roman dramas, 
long since lost, from a writer who never mentions them, we begin to 
believe it too. According to the greatest modern historian of 
antiquity, the earliest accurate date in ancient history is the 
nineteenth of July, 4241 B.c., when a feast was held in Egypt 
to celebrate the founding of the calendar. We know this date from 
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testimony more reliable than would be the word of any writer 
or any dozen writers, from the witness of the heavens. By astro- 
nomical knowledge of eclipses alone, we can go back for thousands 
of years and tell the exact date of a battle when the general himself 
did not know the day of the month. We can get true history out 
of stories which our grandfathers accepted as miraculous and 
our fathers dismissed as fables. ‘‘We think our fathers fools, so 
wise we grow; Our wiser sons will doubtless think us so.” But 
unquestionably a modern scholar engaged in the research study 
of ancient history often gets real and convincing facts from reading 
between the lines which themselves give prejudice or fable. And 
it is no information to any of you when I say that the archaeological 
discoveries of the last fifty years have taught us more of ancient 
history than had the preceding thousand years. 

Not only, however, in regard to events of what we call ancient 
history has there been a quickening of interest and an increase 
of knowledge. We are continually going farther back. We are 
asking about the entire period of man’s existence on the earth. 
And the science of prehistoric archaeology is beginning to answer 
our questions. As has been pointed out by a great modern scholar: 
“In sketching the human period, the old way was to place the 
vanishing-point at the dawn of history.” This explains why many 
a so-called history of the world covers only about six thousand 
years. ‘‘But,” he says, “this resulted in a false perspective. 
The researches of the archaeologists have made it possible to cor- 
rect the error by shifting the vanishing-point to the prehistoric 
horizon.” Conservative estimates take more than five hundred 
thousand years as the period covered by human life; history 
covers six thousand. But what was man doing during the previous 
millenniums of silence? Do we get all the important facts, we 
may well ask, in our history of these short six thousand years, and 
was nothing accomplished worthy to be remembered or possible to 
be discovered in the incomprehensible lapse of time before the 
establishment of the calendar? Surely among the great bene- 
factors of the human race we should count those nameless men 
who first mastered fire and made it their household servant, the 
men who took the sharp rocks and forced from them a defense 
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against dangerous beasts and a means of securing food. They 
tame the wild ox and the horse, the sheep and the goat, and left 
their caves and dens and came to live in the plains, surrounded 
by peaceful herds; they found the wild wheat and wild rice and 
separated the cereals from the weeds and brought them home and 
made them better. They conquered a soil hitherto unbroken and 
made it a mine of wealth. From the beasts who threatened their 
lives they took skins and made clothing to protect themselves against 
the cold and sewed these skins with needles made from the bones. 

But long before these achievements there was a greater. 
Naturalists tell us that the wild dog of the forest has only one or 
two notes as compared with the whine, whimper, howl, yelp, bark, 
and growl of the domesticated animal. And these early men, 
we must believe, could express their wants only by gestures and 
inarticulate cries. In time, however, our ancestors passed beyond 
the stage of gesture language, made gradual additions to the 
primitive stock of natural sounds, gave names to the objects and 
actions of common life, and little by little found out how to tell the 
story of a hunt so that those at home could see the wild ox as he 
fell, and by a wonderful process, more marvelous than the invention 
of telephone or telegraph, wrought out speech and languages which, 
when history came, could be used to record it. We think of our 
modern age as the time of great inventions.and discoveries; but 
nothing in recent times can compare in importance with the dis- 
covery of fire and the invention of language. There is no period 
of history, however brilliant or advanced or interesting, which 
has for me the fascination of those twilight centuries when men 
were learning what it means to talk. 

And how can we know anything of this period? There are 
various ways: partly through the science of archaeology already 
mentioned, which leads back through the Greek and the Roman 
and other early civilizations to the cave homes of prehistoric 
times. An exceedingly interesting account of the recent dis- 
coveries in France, Spain, and elsewhere has just been published 
in book form. And along with archaeology goes prehistoric 
anthropology, which reconstructs primitive man from a skull and 
a few bones. The other sciences too are helping. A few years 
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ago when I heard a botanist, tell of the recent discovery, after 
years of search, of the wild ancestor of our wheat, I felt the thrill 
that would come to one who caught a glimpse through a window 
opening into the early ages of the world. 

And we can learn still more through language. The small boy 
who would know how the clock was made watches his chance 
to take the clock to pieces and look it over for himself; and then 
perhaps he knows. We who are fascinated by this riddle of 
riddles as to how primitive man secured one of the most vital and 
necessary of all his possessions—the one which particularly dis- 
tinguished him from other animals, the power to communicate 
his thoughts to another mind—first come with a thrilling zest to 
take to pieces our own language; and we find that it goes back here 
to the Norman-French, here to the Germanic, here it runs off to 
the Slavic, and here it has preserved a bit of Celtic, and here it is 
Latin, and here it is Greek; and we take these all to pieces and the 
interest grows and the thrill increases, for as we go farther back 
we are coming nearer to the heart of things. When Sir William 
Jones in 1786 discovered the Sanskrit language he made it possible 
for those who came after him to understand far more about the 
growth and development of language in general than any gram- 
marian in Europe, however painstaking, had ever known before. 
When a scholar a few years later undertook to reconstruct the 
language of the early inhabitants of Europe and even translated 
two fables into primitive Indo-European, his zeal carried him too 
far. Yet it still remains that little by little the history of the 
development of primitive language is being written from a study 
of other languages; and if the discovery of the wild ancestor of the 
wheat gives linguists a thrill, it is a thrill of enthusiasm arising 
partly at least from the suggestion that there is a path that may 
lead us to the wild ancestor of the dative case. Psychology needs 
to know the workings of the mind of primitive man, and perhaps 
it is by linguistic psychology or the psychological study of the 
facts of grammar working back through the ancient languages that 
we can approximate this. 

The study of literature is entertaining, inspiring, and ennobling. 
But the study of languageis not literaturemerelyor at all. Language 
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must not be regarded as a mere tool. It is itself a manifestation 
of the social consciousness of a people, on a par with religion, 
customs, and laws. The comparative or the historical study of 
language is a study of the development of thought and modes of 
thinking at various times and among various peoples. As a simple 
illustration of the development of a small part of one language, 
we can see plainly, in Latin, certain forms of certain verbs (licet, 
for example) losing their verbal force and coming to be conjunctions. 
Others, like vel, have already completely lost their verbal force. We 
can, then, perhaps work back to the time when there were no 
conjunctions at all. The study of language, including linguistics 
and its sister sciences, is turning its carefully constructed telescope 
toward those distant regions where pronouns first came into being, 
where genders differentiated themselves, where the difference 
between singular and plural first seemed of sufficient importance 
to be expressed, where the passive voice and the various modes 
and tenses of the verb and cases of the noun began, like the first 
animals in Milton’s account of creation, to struggle upward into 
life. 

And so the study of language even in its simple beginnings is a 
preparation, if one wants to make it so, for the rapture of pursuing 
the mind of man back and back toward its primitive lair. Exceed- 
ingly illuminating and suggestive to me was the remark of a pro- 
fessor: ‘‘We are now using prehistoric Aryan as it has been 
modified by everyday use. Latin (think of this as you are teaching 
it) is the prehistoric language. There has been throughout a perfect 
continuity of intelligibility.” Is that a thought which the average 
student of high-school Latin does grasp or can grasp? Probably 
he would not, were it given to him in foto at the beginning of his 
first year. But cannot that very statement be gradually drawn out 
from his own inner consciousness little by little as he gains each 
day a greater familiarity with the language? I am not outlining a 
method of teaching; nor have I such an outline definitely in mind. 
But if one takes this point of view in regard to language: that 
Latin, for instance, is only a portion of the bridge reaching from 
the first rude attempts at communication made by primitive man 
to the complex expression of complex mental processes in use by 
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scholars of today, I cannot help thinking that a little of the 
wonder, interest, and enthusiasm that come often to students of 
biology as they are initiated into the secrets of physical life and 
development will be felt by those who are teaching and studying 
it. I have seen girls and boys in the classroom manifestly thrilled 
by the mere suggestion of the possibilities open to linguists. We 
value many of our possessions because of their potentialities; and 
our interest and pleasure are not conditioned by the probability 
or the possibility of these potentialities ever being called into 
actual use by ourselves. The fact that only a very few of our 
students will ever continue their study of ancient languages into 
the graduate school will certainly not keep a little Latin from 
meaning more to them if they see the vista into which it opens. 

















ELECTION OF LATIN BY FRESHMEN IN OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 





By Louis E. Lorp 
Oberlin College 





It has occurred to me that a presentation of the facts about the 
election of Latin by Freshmen in Oberlin college might be of interest. 
I also hope that some useful suggestions may be offered which may 
lead to a change in conditions which I believe to be fairly typical. 

The Freshman class at Oberlin is drawn from an unusually wide 
constituency. Over half of the Freshmen come from outside of 
Ohio. They come in large part from the territory of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. Last year only two 
states (South Carolina and Tennessee) were not represented in the 
student body at Oberlin. The students who come to Oberlin should 
therefore represent rather well the feeling toward Latin in the terri- 
tory of the Middle West and South. 


























TABLE I , 
1906 1907 1908 1909 T9I0 
tire kd sane vic ini you aces 264 264 285 344 / 297 
Number presenting 4 units of Latin...... 136 154 156 198 A—162 
Per cent presenting 4 units of Latin...... 51.5| 58 54.7| 576) 54.6 
Number electing Freshman Latin........ 83 96 69 75 67 
Per cent of those qualified who did elect 
DS ao ciGnsenehs ochdeetuessass.« 61 62.3} 44.2) 38 41.3 





Two units of Latin are required for entrance, four are recom- 
mended. No Latin is required in college. Till recently no Latin 
below the fifth year was offered in college, and those who presented 
two or three units were unable to continue the study of the language 
unless they wished to enter the academy. In the tables given 
below no account is taken of such students. While students were 
not required to take Latin in college, the electives of the Freshman 
year were restricted to a limited group of subjects of which Latin 
was one. Election of Latin was thus encouraged. In Table I the 
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term “Freshman” includes a few special students of Freshman 
rank who were qualified to elect the subjects open to Freshmen. 
This shows that less than half of those who came to college prepared 
to continue the study of Latin cared to do so when it was not 
required and when it came into competition with science, modern 
languages, literature, and history. 

In 1911 the requirements for graduation were changed and the 
class which entered that fall did so under new conditions. A year 
of mathematics had till this time been required of all students who 
expected to receive a degree. Since 1911 the requirement has been 
a year of either mathematics or an ancient language. Most stu- 
dents who choose the latter alternative take Latin. Those who 
elect Greek are not considered in this study. A student may take 
both mathematics and Latin. If he elects mathematics he must 
select (in addition to a number of required courses) three hours from 
the following subjects; modern languages, science, Latin, Greek, 
history, English literature (a few elementary courses). Here again 
Latin is in a favored group. The absolute requirement in mathe- 
matics had for years been unpopular with the students, and the 
friends of the classics were very hopeful that the alternative require- 
ment of an ancient language or mathematics would result in a very 
much larger election of Latin and Greek. The results are tabulated 
in Table II. This was a distinct disappointment. The number of 


























TABLE II 
IgIr | 1912 1913 1914 191s 
dis 4 vahkonesveeseeaeenerse 291 312 330 303 312 
Number presenting 4 units of Latin. ..... 147 148 I5I 142 152 
Per cent presenting 4 units of Latin...... 50.5} 46.1 45.8} 46.9) 48.7 
Number electing Freshman Latin. ....... 71 70 84 82 76 
Per cent of those qualified who did elect 
ME 35460 Laciw he eeness theses een 48.3) 47.3 55-6 57-7| 50.0 








Freshmen taking Latin was not greatly increased; after five years 
it stands at 76 instead of 67, and the percentage of those who are 
equipped to go on with Latin who actually do so under these favor- 
able conditions is not what an enthusiast could wish. The Fresh- 
men all make their choice of studies at home before coming to 
Oberlin, so that any local prejudice against the classics, if such 
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exists, is not to be taken into account. In fact, the percentage of 
students from the Oberlin high school who continue their Latin in 
college is much above the average of the Freshman class. The 
situation is somewhat improved at present because we are now 
offering third- and fourth-year Latin in college classes for the 
benefit of those who present but two or three units of Latin. 
From another point of view the situation is fraught with gloom. 
I mean the small number of men who choose the Latin alternative. 
The so-called “Freshman Latin” class always contains a number 
of students from other classes. This accounts for the discrepancy 
between the figures given in Table III and those given above. 


























TABLE III 
IgIr 1912 1913 1014 191s 
Men...... 15 14 23 14 II 
Number in “Freshman Latin”; Women. . . 68 68 76 73 81 
a aa 83 82 99 87 92 
Percentage of men in Latin............. 18 17 23 16 12 
8 6g ee gI go 95 65 83 
——— Freshman mathe ones ~-| 62 73 67 66 54 
erage yn eo ee Total.....} 153 163 162 131 137 
Percentage of men in mathematics....... 60 55 58 50 60 





I have presented these facts fully because I believe them to be 
typical of the situation in most of our larger colleges. Can one 
fairly say that high-school pupils come to college with such a dis- 
taste for Latin that only half of them care to continue studying it ? 
Or is Latin so wretchedly taught in the colleges that half of the 
Freshmen know in advance that they do not want to tamper with it ? 
No doubt the mere desire to change—to fly to some evil that they 
know not of—influences many; and it is well to remember that to 
most people a knowledge of the habits and character of cos ¢ seems 
more “practical” than all ancient lore; still I am sometimes led 
to wonder if more students could not be sent up from the secondary 
schools at least willing, if not anxious, to know the masterpieces of 
Latin literature, Livy and Tacitus, Catullus and Horace. 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and 
Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Juliann A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Oregon. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 


editors named above.] 


Florida 

Under the direction of the Classical Section of the Florida Educational 
Association, a plan is being worked out by which the college men of the state 
are brought into closer touch with the high schools closest to them, with a view 
to giving the high-school teachers of Latin their direct oversight and help. 

The State College for Women.—The State College for Women has provided 
funds for a set of about 350 lantern slides, to be used in the various high schools 
of the state. The illustrations bear directly on the reading of the high schools 
and on the life and custom of the Greeks and Romans, especially the latter. 
These go to the high schools in sets of 75 to 100 at a time, to be followed shortly 
after by the next set, until all have been used. They are to pass on to the next 
convenient high school, and on around until they get back home. 

The classical students have undertaken a rather ambitious effort for the 
middle of May, namely, a Roman banquet after real Roman ideas. They are 
now hard at work preparing for it. There will be nearly 200 participants, 
including a few Latin teachers from near-by towns. 

The Latin situation in Florida is in many ways in a very satisfactory 
condition. No one can teach Latin in a high school without a special Latin 
certificate from the state superintendent. This means a stiff Latin examina- 
tion. The superintendent in this state is a strong friend of the classics and a 
staunch believer in the kind of training for which they stand and have always 
stood. 

Illinois 

University of Illinois —The University of Illinois has made a considerable 
addition to its Museum of Classical Antiquities through recent purchase of 
some of the most valuable and interesting pieces in the collection assembled 
by the late Professor George M. Olcott, of Columbia University. 

Spring field.—The Latin club of the Springfield High School has for several 
years maintained a prominent place in the activities of that institution. Dur- 
ing the year the club holds four meetings at which somewhat elaborate programs 
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are presented by different divisions. At the last meeting Miss Bouldin’s 
Virgil class entertained with a Pyramus and Thisbe program, which included 
(1) The legend as Ovid gives it; (2) use made of the legend in English literature 
by Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Saxe; (3) synopsis of scenes from Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream involving the story; (4) dramatic presentation of Act V, scene i, 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

Miss Paxson’s Roman School, which the club used several years ago, will be 
produced by Miss Sheehan’s classes in March. 

Chicago.—The Chicago Classical Club held its monthly dinner and club 
meeting in Fraternity Hall at the Great Northern Hotel. The guest and 
speaker of the day was Miss Frances Sabin, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who read a paper whose title was expressed on the Latin program as “Arma 
fabrosque cano.” This proved to be a presentation of ways and means of 
popularizing Latin among parents, teachers, principals, boards, etc. 


Indiana 

Terre Haute.—On January 14 the Latin students of Garfield High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, gave a Latin play under the direction of their teachers, 
Miss Louise Lammers and Miss Winifred Acock. The play was entitled 
Cicero Candidatus and had been written by Professor J. J. Schlicher. It con- 
sists of scenes illustrating the life of the people at Cicero’s birthplace, Arpinum, 
when he comes there to make a speech in behalf of his candidacy for the consul- 
ship. The speech is made in the last scene amid great enthusiasm. The 
performance of the play was very lively, and it was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the audience. Nearly all the boys and girls acted their parts in a very natural 
way. The most beautiful scene, perhaps, was the one in which the women 
gathered about the town fountain with pitchers and jars, to get water and to 
gossip; but the hit of the evening was the song and dance of four young 
people from Rome around the old woman keeping the inn at Arpinum. 


Missouri 

Kirksville.—That agriculture and Latin are not antagonistic was seen during 
the Rural Life Conference which was held in December, at the State Normal 
School at Kirksville, Missouri. 

One of the programs of that conference consisted of the Vestal Virgin 
Drill by students of the Latin department and an address by W. K. Tate, 
professor of rural education, Peabody College. The Latin department was 
asked to furnish something that would be of interest to the one thousand rural 
and village teachers who would attend the conference, and the Vestal Virgin 
Drill was selected, though it makes no claim to being “practical’’ and has no 
excuse, other than beauty, for its existence. 

In January, students of Latin under the direction of Mr. Ralph Noyer, 
of the English department, and Miss T. Jennie Green, of the Latin depart- 
ment, gave Phormio in English. Mr. Morgan’s translation was used as a basis 
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in beginning the work, but the play as finally given savored of campus English, 
and was original in many parts, but the actors caught the spirit of Terence and 
conveyed it to their hearers. With the help of workers in the dramatic club, 
we were able to give the faces a “‘make up”’ strikingly like the masks pictured 
in the Harvard edition, and this feature was very satisfactory to the audience, 
though some of the actors objected to being made so grotesque. With these 
masklike faces, the tunics, togas, and sandals, and the splendid acting, the play 
held the interest of the audience and was pronounced a success. Mr. Noyer 
was doubly helpful in staging the play, from his position as teacher of public 
speaking and from his classical training. The proceeds were given to a fund 
for the purchase of some suitable memorial to the two members of the faculty 
who died in November, Professor B. P. Gentry, for thirty-three years head of 
the Latin department, and Miss Ophelia Parrish, the librarian. 

Ohio 

The Columbus Latin Club.—The Columbus, Ohio, Latin Club had a banquet 
at the Chittenden Hotel, Saturday evening, February 5. There were sixty- 
four members present. The leading speaker was Miss Frances E. Sabin, of the 
University of Wisconsin. Her subject, “A Ministry of Latin Munitions,” 
had as its theme the cause of Latin worked out on a business basis. This 
fine address was followed by the discussion opened by another prominent 
speaker, Miss Myra Hanson, of Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. Others who 
spoke, besides the Latin teachers, Miss Edith L. Daniels, of the Columbus 
School for Girls, and Miss Harriet R. Kirby, of the Columbus North High 
School, were Dr. J. A. Shawan, superintendent of schools; Rabbi Joseph S. 
Kornfeld, a member of the Board of Education; Professor Frank B. Pearson, 
of the Ohio State University; and Colonel E. S. Wilson, of the Ohio State 
Journal. Colonel Wilson’s splendid editorial in the next day’s paper ended 
thus: “But the night was great, not because it was devoted to Latin simply, 
but to Latin as a friend of English.” 

The present officers of the club are: Miss Augusta Connolley, of West 
High School, President; Miss Alice D. Hare, of East High School, Vice- 
President; Miss Stella M. Reel, of Clinton High School, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Ohio State University —The Alumnae Club of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity presented the Amtigone of Sophocles in the University chapel on the 
evening of January 29. The classic tragedy was given for the benefit of the 
Clara Gregory Orton student loan fund for needy girls of the university. The 
effort was made to produce the play so that the effect on a present-day audience 
would be comparable to that produced on the ancient Greeks. Antigone was 
made a charming and beautiful character with her pathetic isolation developed 
rather more than her religious intensity. The part of Ismene was carefully 
played and skilfully kept subordinate to the main character. The chorus was 
arranged in two divisions. The words were sung to the Mendelssohn score 
by a group of men seated in the orchestra pit, while the interpretation was done 
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after the Greek method by a group of girls on the stage. The grouping of 
the tableaux by the chorus was very effective, and the dancing, from the 
rhythmic triumphal march of the first entrance until the end of the play, showed 
the hard work and training which had been put into the presentation. 

Cincinnati.—The Twelfth Annual Conference of the Secondary-School 
Principals and Teachers of the Schools Affiliated with the University of Cin- 
cinnati met in McMicken Hall, University of Cincinnati, Ohio, on Saturday, 
February 19. At the forenoon session, a masterly address was delivered by 
Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., president of Brown University, on ‘‘The Larger 
Meaning of Vocation.” At the afternoon session the Conference split up 
into various sections. At the Classical Section a most interesting and spirited 
meeting was held. The following papers were read: “‘The Direct Method— 
Pro and Con,” by Miss Ida Feiel, South High School, Columbus; “The Cor- 
relation of High-School Latin with Freshman College Latin,” by Professor 
J. E. Ness, Wittenberg College, Springfield; “‘The Use of Lantern Slides in 
Teaching Caesar,” by Mrs. Clara Milligan, North High School, Columbus. 

There was recently presented at the Hughes High School by Mrs. George D. 
Colter a selection from the Odyssey of Homer as arranged by Miss Edith Weld 
Peck with a series of dramatic episodes called Ulysses and Penelope. The 
occasion is appreciatively described by the Cincinnati Enquirer, whose account 
concludes as follows: 


The object of this revival of the majestic poem of Homer, which has for its distinc- 
tive features the home, friendship, and woman’s influence, and which Miss Peck 
adapted so admirably, was to further an interest in the retention of Greek in the 
public schools, a department threatened with extinction by the march of commer- 
cialism. 

The Odyssey was preceded by a brief speech of welcome by the principal of the 
high school, Mr. E. D. Lyon. Mr. F. A. King, head of Hughes’s department of 
Greek, and to whom is due last night’s demonstration of interest in the classics, 
followed with an appeal for the continuance of Greek and a giimpse of what Athens 
means to the students. Dr. J. E. Harry, the head of the department of Greek at the 
University of Cincinnati, concluded these preliminaries with a stereopticon address, 
brief and illuminative, which brought the vivid story of the Trojan wars to the point 
where the episodes of the Odyssey took them up. His lecture was very fully illustrated 
with lantern slides, taken from the examples of ancient Greek vases. A Greek dance 
done by pupils of the high school added to the interest of an audience that numbered 
over 1,000 enthusiastic believers in the efficacy of Greek as a means to an end. 


Toledo.—The Senior class Latin club of the Scott High School, Toledo, 
Ohio, from all reports, is in a flourishing condition. Its activities do much 
to create a wholesome interest in the study of Latin. The school has a type- 
written Latin leaflet entitled Vox Classis. It is published by boys of the Latin 
classes at regular intervals. It is full of clever items from the student’s point 
of view. Each number thus far has been an improvement upon the preceding 


issue. 
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On the eve of the Saturnalia the Sophomore Latin classes of Scott High 
School were hosts at a Roman dinner. In the beautiful and spacious refectory, 
in front of a background of Pompeian red, decorated with white statuesque 
figures, two tables at which Caesar and his special friends were to recline were 
arranged according to the Roman manner. About the room were grouped the 
other tables. At these the “Romans,” clad in togas, sat and awaited 
the entrance of Caesar and his honored guests. The music of flutes marked 
the entrance of these eighteen who were to recline at the tables. Each was 
attended by his personal slave who carried his master’s napkin and was ready 
to remove the sandals. 

Before seating themselves, the noble Romans sang “Gaudeamus igitur 
de victoria Caesaris.’”” This song was the signal for the slaves—Freshmen— 
to enter with the “gustus,” including the proverbial egg. Between the 
courses Greek entertainers rendered an appropriate program. A bugle call 
summoned the slaves with the ‘‘cena.”” The arrival of the “peacock” borne 
on high in a flaming tray aroused much excitement. During this course a 
eulogy of the host was given in Latin, and the occasion was taken by Caesar’s 
favorite slave to place the laurel wreath upon the head of his master. The 
priest performed the customary libation and all rejoiced in mighty Caesar’s 
glory. After the “mensae secundae,” the jesters—African slaves—delighted 
all with their travesties of heroes, Achilles and Hector, Hercules strangling 
the hydra, etc. As a finale, all the diners rose and sang “Scottensium,” 
adapted from “‘ Michiganensium,”’ and the slaves started the “Te cano patria,” 
in which all joined. 

The dinner was carried out by the Sophomore Latin classes, under 
the direction of Miss May Ryan and Miss Henrietta Staadecker. The 
object was to familiarize the pupils with Roman customs, costumes, 
and manners, by ocular demonstration, and to awaken an interest in 
things classical. If the enthusiasm of the three hundred pupils, teachers, 
and friends who dined as Romans is any criterion, the end sought was 


attained. 


Tennessee 

The tenth annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological Association was 
held at the George Peabody College for Teachers and Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, on February 25 and 26. Among the papers read the following 
were of especial interest to classical readers: “Roman Literary Characteriza- 
tion,” by R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University; Notes on the Turfan Manu- 
script of the Crucifixion, by H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University; ‘‘Glimpses 
of Family Life in the Greek New Comedy,” by D. R. Lee, University of 
Chattanooga; President’s address: “Reflections on Rereading Virgil,” by 
Emily H. Dutton, Tennessee College; “Disease as a Deity in the Development 
of the Roman Religion,” by Eugene Tavenner, Middle Tennessee Normal 


School. 
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Virginia 

Hollins College—Drama is excellently represented every session in this 
old institution, but, heretofore, always in the English language. But this 
session a most pleasing impression was made upon the public by the addition 
of a play in the Latin language, Miss Paxson’s Roman School. The original, 
clever work of Miss Paxson was supplemented by songs of Roman martial 
glory, and novel physical exercises given by the Latin teacher, which were 
enthusiastically received by the audience. The chief parts, as magister, 
Cicero, Caesar, taken by advanced students of Latin, as well as the smallest 
parts by younger students, were admirably sustained throughout the play. 
Probably Miller’s Dido or The Fall of Troy will soon be undertaken as higher 


exhibitions of the Roman customs. 


Wisconsin 

The University of Wisconsin.—Under the direction of the department of 
education of the University of Wisconsin a class is being conducted in the 
Wisconsin High School for the purpose of working out a one-year course in 
Latin for the benefit of pupils who expect to take no more Latin. It is not 
intended in any way to supplant the accepted type of first-year Latin work 
and is not considered a “beginners’’ course. The material for the first 
half-year has been a selection from the stock of English words which have been 
contributed by Latin without material change through Romance influence. 
The selection has aimed to exemplify fully all the important methods of Latin 
word-formation that have numerous survivals in English, together with enough 
study of forms to enable the pupil to identify the base and the declension or 
conjugation of the inflected parts of speech. For the second semester the most 
common Latin phrases encountered by the English reader constitute the 
material. The forms and syntax necessary to their interpretation are to be 
mastered. Mythological, historical, and modern scientific terms are included. 
It is hoped that it will be possible to include the most familiar Greek roots and 
the commonest types of change which Latin words have undergone in passing 
through French into English. The course is conducted by a fellow in tle 
department of education, who is preserving the material produced by the stu- 
dents and will report the educational and psychological aspects thereof as a 
part of his doctoral dissertation, which is to be submitted in June, 1916. The 
course already offers sufficient encouragement to make probable its publication 
in textbook form. 

Miss Letta Wilson is chairman of the Wisconsin Publicity Committee for 
this year. The object of this committee is to bring the claims of Latin as a 
subject of practical value to notice of students, parents, teachers, and educators 


generally. 


























General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 





Sir William Turner, the principal of the University of Edinburgh since 
1903, died in February, at the age of eighty-three. He was an authority on 
anatomy and made many contributions on the subject of anthropology. He 
was a member of many learned societies. 





Dr. John King Lord, who is professor of the Latin language and literature 
at Dartmouth College, will retire from active work next June. He has been 
connected with the college faculty for forty-seven years, and during this time 
he has not only performed his duties as teacher but has filled administrative 


offices as well. 





The report of the Librarian of Congress issued toward the close of 1915 
states that the Congressional Library at that time contained 2,363,873 books 
and pamphlets; 147,553 maps and charts; 727,808 volumes and pieces of 
music; 385,757 prints. During the year past there were added 110,564 
volumes, this being a considerable decrease as a result of the war. 





Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, of Kings College, Cambridge, the well-known 
publicist, has been lecturing before many American college audiences on inter- 
national peace. He held one of the Albert Kahn Travelling Fellowships during 
the year 1912-13. He is the author of A Modern Symposium, a clever little 
book that brought him into prominence some years ago. His more recent 
book, The Greek View of Life, attracted considerable attention. 





' The College Art Association of America will hold its next meeting at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia on April 21 and 22. Among the 
subjects to be discussed will be the question, “What instruction in art should 
the college A.B. course offer to the future artist, the future museum worker, the . 
future writer on art, and the future layman?” The president of the associa- 
tion is Professor John Pickard, of the department of classical archaeology at 
the University of Missouri. 





From Athens comes news to the effect that some very important discoveries 
have recently been made at Tiryns. Among these is a large copper cauldron 
with bas-relief figures of birds and animals. While carefully examining the 
earth within the cauldron, Professor Arvanitopoulos found several gold objects, 
including a ring on which is engraved a boat containing people. After a careful 
study of the surroundings, the date of these objects has been placed at about 
1200 B.c. They have all been placed in the Museum at Athens. 
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The list of the names of eminent men who have lectured before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston is a long one. This distinguished foundation was estab- 
lished by a bequest of John Lowell, who died in 1836, and the lectures are open 
to the public through tickets which anyone may obtain on application The 
lectures here delivered have formed the basis of many books later issued by the 
lecturers. During the month of February a course of lectures was delivered 
by Professor Paul Shorey on “Aspects of Platonism in European Literature.” 





For several years past Harvard has maintained a system of exchange pro- 
fessorships with several colleges in the Middle West. Among the Harvard 
teachers who have come west in the past on the basis of this exchange was 
Professor Clifford Herschell Moore, who lectured on the classics. Later Pro- 
fessor George Herbert Palmer, although he came as a lecturer in philosophy, 
found occasion to bring the Odyssey to the attention of his hearers. For the 
second semester of the year 1916-17, Professor Charles Newton Smiley, of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, will act as exchange professor at Harvard and will 
lecture there on the classics. 





Steps have lately been taken for the establishment at Poona, India, of what 
is to be known as the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. The founders 
of this Institute, which is to bear the name of the veteran Hindu scholar Bhan- 
darkar, hope to make Poona the center of advanced Sanskrit studies in the 
East. Here, surrounded by native scholars and immersed in local traditions, 
competent students may carry on investigations in every branch of Sanskrit 
learning. Opportunities will be given for the study of manuscripts, stone 
pillars, copper plates, and the like. Fellowships may be offered for deserving 
students, and we can only trust with the founders that under such fostering 
influences there may arise ‘‘a Zeller for the history of Indian Philosophy.” 





In the Revue historique, Vol. CXX, No. II, there is an excellent summary 
of works dealing with Christian antiquities by Ch. Guignebert. He gives 
interesting notes on recent books dealing with such writers as Irenaeus, Minu- 
cius Felix, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, and Tertullian. ‘Tertullian is of 
interest in the study of the history of the Latin language. He and Fronto and 
Apuleius and, presumably, Gellius were Africans by birth and share certain 
characteristics which used to be grouped together as marks of the “African” 
style. However, recent studies in the language, especially of Fronto and 
Apuleius, have overthrown the old view that these Africans had preserved 
traces of their local environment in their language. As Professor Norden has 
observed, what we find there is nothing more than “der griechische Asianismus 


im lateinischen Gewande.”’ 





At the November meeting of the Bibliographical Society in London, 
Dr. E. Marion Cox read a paper on “‘Lyons as a Literary Centre in the XVth 
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and XVIth Centuries.” Even in Graeco-Roman times Lyons was a place of 
| considerable importance, and its position on a great route of trade gave it 
| special advantages during the Middle Ages. Here printing was introduced 

soon after its invention, and for a time it was a strong rival of Venice. The 

earliest Latin classic printed there seems to have been a Juvenal which appeared 
in 1490. The scholar printers of Lyons seem to have been quick in appropriat- 

ing any improvements in book production introduced by printers elsewhere. 

When Aldus had invented his italic type and was enabled thereby to reduce 
the old folio to a handy size, the printers of Lyons soon devised those small 
pocket editions made famous by Tornaesius and Gryphius. Some printers even 
went so far as to forge the imprint of Aldus and, at a later time, of Elzevir. 
| Among the famous men who acted as readers and assistants to the printers of 

Lugdunum was the French humorist Rabelais, more generally known in con- 
nection with Gargantua and Pantagruel. From the press of Gryphius he edited 
works of Galen and Hippocrates and later at Montpellier was the first European 
professor of medicine to lecture from a Greek text. 








I once heard a classical teacher who holds a high place in a great university 
remark that time spent on Sanskrit was wasted. I have often wondered how 
such a man could appreciate certain great intellectual movements which domi- 
nated the whole trend of classical studies throughout the nineteenth century, 
movements which took their origin from, and were directed largely by, an 
intelligent interest in Sanskrit then newly placed at the disposal of phildlogists. 
It now matters little that extravagant claims were put forward for Sanskrit at 
first, for these things have long since been righted. This same tendency toward 
| exaggeration may now be seen in Celtic studies. The fact remains incontro- 
vertible that in Sanskrit we have preserved for us the earliest Indo-European 
remains in prose and verse. Five hundred years before Dionysius Thrax pur- 
sued his studies in Greek grammar, Panini had perfected the system of a long 
line of preceding Hindu grammarians, and phonetics had been reduced to a 
science which has no need to stand abashed in the presence of a Sievers. The 
orderly arrangement of the words in any native Sanskrit dictionary may well 
put to shame the hodgepodge order used by all occidentals. For the accurate 
study of historical Greek and Latin grammar a slight first-hand knowledge of 
Sanskrit is indispensable and in fact requires only a short time in the acquisi- 
tion What is true of g:ammar in general holds for Sanskrit in particular: 
“non obstant hae disciplinae per illas euntibus, sed circa illas haerentibus.” 











Professors C. C. Bushnell and P. O. Place, of Syracuse University, published 
last December an investigation entitled A Study of Requirements in Latin and 
Greek, Especially in Eastern Institutions, for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. At 
present Syracuse recognizes two general types of study leading respectively to 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees. In the first, literary study is emphasized and five 
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years of Latin are required, including preparatory work; in the second, science 
is stressed and the degree is named accordingly. From certain quarters there, 
however, pressure is being brought to do away with the distinction in the award 
of non-vocational degrees, to award the A.B. to all, and to remove the classical 
requirement now in force for this last. The Study mentioned above brings 
out the fact that with the exception of Cornell the colleges that grant only one 
degree and require no Latin are in the Middle West and West, and in that 
region Chicago stands out prominently with its requirement of six years of 
Latin. Of the eastern colleges investigated, 23 give two or more non-vocational 
degrees and 8 give only one. Of the latter, all except Cornell have the classical 
requirement of at least four years of Latin or three of Greek for entrance 
together with a classical language in college. These same requirements hold 
true in general for the South; thus Vanderbilt requires six years of Latin and 
five of Greek. The conclusion is drawn that if Syracuse should go over to the 
“one degree” class and at the same time require no classics, it would place 
itself in the extreme radical group of its territory. Classical teachers may 
obtain copies of the Study free on application to the authors. 





William Shakspere died on April 23, 1616. Many colleges and univer- 
sities have made preparations for observing the tercentenary of that event. 
Fortunate indeed will be those libraries that can place on exhibition in honor 
of the occasion crisp copies of the early folios and quartos containing the works 
of “sweetest Shakespear, Fancies childe,’”’ and let us hope that the Baconians 
will retire in dismay before such a threatening phalanx. Of Shakspere’s classi- 
cal equipment much has been written by those who have busied themselves 
with his life and work. As a matter of fact nothing is known certainly about 
his early schooling. He must have attended the grammar school at Stratford, 
and as Dr. Furnivall has pointed out in his sprightly introduction to the 
Leopold Shakspere, there he would have had a Catechism in Latin and English, 
Lily’s Latin Grammar, and at least some easy book such as the Colloquia of 
Erasmus or Corderius, and possibly the Disticha de Moribus of ‘‘Cato,” 
together with the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, then so popular. As for 
Greek, it is not even clear that it was taught in the school at the time. All are 
agreed that those plays whose ultimate source is Plutarch, viz., Julius Caesar, 
Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus, are based on North’s translation, which 
appeared in 1579. Some passages are repeated almost word for word. Even 
North had not gone to the Greek, but had merely rendered Amyot’s French 
version. Shakspere’s tragedies show undoubted influence of Seneca, and 
some scholars think that he had read the original at school. However, it is 
difficult to determine what influence is direct and what is indirect at this period, 
for, as Professor Cunliffe has shown in his model study, there was “an accumu- 
lation of Senecan influence within the drama in addition to the original sources.”’ 
But be it direct or indirect, the influence is there, and indeed some much- 
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admired Shaksperian passages may clearly be traced to the Latin source. Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe even thinks that Hamlet’s famous soliloquy may be found in its 
embryonic stage in the chorus, Troades 371 ff. The whole question is admir- 
ably treated by Professor Cunliffe in his Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan 
Tragedy, and many striking parallels are drawn by Professor Thorndike in his 
volume on 7ragedy in the Types of English Literature series. Numerous Latin 
phrases put into the mouths of Shakspere’s dominies, e.g., Holofernes in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, and Sir Hugh Evans in Merry Wives of Windsor, have been traced 
to Lily’s Latin Grammar and to the Sententiae Pueriles. But in general the 
question of direct borrowing is complicated by the fact that in case of those 
Latin authors whose influence is certain there had appeared English transla- 
tions during Shakspere’s own lifetime, translations that were famous in their 
day and such as could not have escaped the notice of a literary man. For 
“the good old Mantuan”’ had been translated by Turberville in 1567; a col- 
lected edition of the Tenne Tragedies (of Seneca) had appeared under the editor- 
ship of Thomas Newton in 1581; and Golding’s Ovid, first appearing in 156s, 
had been several times reprinted. Prospero’s speech, Tempest, V, 1, 33 ff., 
clearly derived from Medea’s speech in the Metamorphoses vii. 197-206, bears 
a marked resemblance to Golding in its turns of phrase, as scholars have long 
observed. Indeed Dr. Rouse, of the Perse School, Cambridge, edited Gold- 
ing’s translation in 1904, boldly giving it the title Shakespeare’s Ovid. On the 
other hand, I have seen in the Bodleian Library at Oxford a copy of the Aldine 
Metamorphoses of 1502 which contains the signature “‘W™ Sh*,” which experts 
have declared to be the authentic autograph of our poet. In case of the 
Comedy of Errors the possibilities are not so clear. The chronology of Shak- 
spere’s plays is a knotty problem, but the authorities seem to agree in placing 
this comedy before 1594. Not until 1595 did there appear the first translation 
of a play of Plautus under the title, “‘Menaecmi [sic], A pleasant and fine Con- 
ceited Comaedie, taken out of the most excellent wittie Poet Plautus: Chosen 
purposely from out the rest, as Jeast harmefull, and yet most delightfull. 
Written in English, by VV. VV(arner).”” The Latin plays were familiar enough 
to the university men of the time, and it is reasonable to suppose that Shak- 
spere with his “cloudless, boundless human view”’ had a first-hand acquaintance 
with the Roman drama. The oft-quoted remark about his “‘small Latin and 
less Greek,” made by Ben Jonson, should not be taken too seriously, at least 
so far as concerns Latin. It was probably due to a certain feeling of superiority 
naturally felt by a man of university training toward one who did not display 
the outward marks of the traditional scholarship. 
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